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JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, 

Komensky, better known to us by his Latinized 
mame Comenius, was born March 28, 1592, and 
the tercentenary of his birth has been observed in 
his native Bohemia. As he visited England, 
where his educational works became very popular, 
the following collection of notes and references may 
not be out of place at the present time. 

Comenius was a reformer both of religion and 

ion. His ‘ History of the Persecution of the 
Bobemian Church,’ 1648, appeared in English in 
1650, and his ‘ Exhortation of the Churches of 
Bohemia to the Church of England’.in 1661; see 
Worthington’s ‘ Diary,’ i. 154. An account of his 
controversy with Dr. Zwicker is given in Nelson’s 
Life of Bishop Bull,’ second edition, 1714, p. 393. 
Bat it is as a pioneer of educational work that 
ius is known to the literary world. His 
sand methods were first brought before the 
é public by Samuel Hartlib, a fellow edu- 
tationalist and the friend of John Mitton. 

In 1637 Hartlib published ‘Conatuum Comenia- 
forum Preludia’; in 1639, ‘Comenii Pansophie 

us’; in 1642, ‘ Reformation of Schooles,’ 
twanslated from Comenius, with a ‘Continuation ’ 
2 1648. Comenius himself came to London in 
1641, bat the approaching civil disturbances 
tendered his visit futile. Two of his school-books, 





however, soon gained ground here. They were 
anticipations of modern methods now almost 
universal, combining a sort of trilingual Hamil- 
tonian system with Henry's first Latin book and 
object lessons. The earliest was‘ Janua Linguarum 
Reserata.’ This appeared in English as ‘ The Gate 
of Languages Unlocked, under the editorship of 
Thomas Horne, master of Eton, 1634, and was 
reprinted 1640, 1643, 1647, 1650, 1656, 1659, 1662, 
1664, 1670, 1673, 1685, baving received various 
corrections and additions by John Robotham, 
William) D(ugard), and G. P. Many of the 
editions had plates, This book was approved by 
two such different men as Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(see his ‘Life’) and John Evelyn, whose precocious 
son Richard had made “considerable p ~ 
in it before he died, aged five, in 1658 (‘ Diary’). 
There is an article on it in the Leeds Mercury, 
weekly supplement, March 28, 1885. The Latin 
title adds “Omnium Scientiarum & Linguarum 
Seminarium,” and the translators render this last 
word “ Seed-Plot.” Is it from this source that we 
got the word “ seminary ” for “school ”? 

The other book was ‘ Orbis Sensualium Pictus.’ 
Of this there was a translation into English by 
Charles Hoole, in 1658-9; which was reprinted in 
1672, 1685, 1689, 1705, 1727 (eleventh edition 
by J. H.), 1778. An edition called the twelfth by 
the Rev. William Jones, of Pluckley, afterwards 
of Nayland, 1777, was reprinted at New York, 
1810. The pictures were an essential part of this 
work, and a specimen of them is given in Wright's 
‘ Hist. Dom. Manners in Middle Ages.’ There is 
an article on it by Mr. J. H. Raven, of Beccles 
School, in Macmillan’s Mag., April, 1886, and an 
inquiry about it—signed by J. H. SuortHovuss, a 
name since better known—in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. iii. 
112. 

Others of Comenius’s books appearing in English 
were ‘ Last Porch of the Latin Tongue,’ by Joseph 
Brookbank, 1647 ; ‘Pattern of Universal Know- 
ledge,’ by Jeremy Collier, 1651; ‘ Natural Philo- 
sophy Reformed, or Synopsis of Physic,’ 1651. 
There are engraved portraits of him by Hollar, 
Glover, and Cross. Articles upon him are in 
Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, No. 53,1820; Chambers’s 
Journal, April 21, 1849 ; and in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. 
iii, 11, 45; xi. 242, 310, 335, 454; 2"4S. i. 470; 
ii, 170; 3°4 S. iii, 112, 216; 4" S. vi. 199; 5@ 
S. vi. 29, 170, 217, 398 ; 6" S. iii. 161. 

His ‘School of Infancy,’ with his ‘Life’ by 
Daniel Benham, was published in 1858; more 
recently, in 1881, appeared an ‘ Account of his 
Life and Educational Work,’ by Prof. S. S. Laurie, 
A.M., F.R.S.E., of the University of Edinburgh. 
Other notices worth mention are in Bayle’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ and K. G. von Raumer’s ‘ Geschichte der 
Padagogik.’ An account of his ‘ Life and Works,’ 
by J. Kvacsala, is just announced from Leipzig. 

The Educational Review for May has a paper 
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on ‘The Development of John Amos Comenius,’ widow in respect of possession of said property it 


by Mr. Foster 


atson, and an article upon him | shall then remain to the brethren and sisters of St, 


by Dr. Hutchinson, of the Glasgow High School, | Katherine (16 Edw. IV.). 


appeared lately in the Glasgow Herald. 
_ , Ww. C. B. 


WILLS FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS. 
(Concluded from p. 391.) 

Poynes, Elizabeth. March 20, 13 Edw. IV. 
(1473). Bequeaths all goods to daughter, Alesia 
Denys, and Henry, Earl of Essex, whom she 
appoints executors (13 Edw. IV.). 








Wingfield, Anne, widow of Sir Robert, Feb. 10 
1477. Daughter and heir of Sir Robert’ Harlyng 
and Jane his wife, who was daughter and heir of 
John Gunville, ar. “My first husband, Sir 
William Chamberlayn.” Appoints obits for self 
and husbands, with solemn dirge and mass, and 
two tapers burning at each end of the hearse, 
“and to give 5d. to five poor folks at every yere- 
day.” The chapel of Harlyng called St. Anne's 


Boteler, Alesia + October 20, 13 Edw. IV. | Chapel. “ My great grandfather, John of Harlyng, 
er 


Widow of Ralph Bote 
of Bedale. 


of Sudeley. Her manor |and Marge 
Executors, William, Lord Hastings ; | graundame 


his wife, whose heir I am; my 
@ Cecele Harlyng; my cosyn 


William Lovel, Lord Morley; William Marmion, | Edmund Bedingfeld, ar., heir after my decease ; 


John Evers, and others (13 
There is no 


w. IV.). 


my young nephew Robert, son of Sir John Wing- 


icular interest in this wil!. The | field,” now under eighteen years of age (18 


testatrix was daughter and heir of William, Lord | Edw. IV.). 


Deyncourt, and widow of William, Lord Lovel ; 
the Lord Morley whom she appoints executor 
being her second son by the first marriage, who 
married Alianora, Baroness Morley. 

Knevet, Joan. December 7, 13 Edw. IV. (1473). 
This will also contains nothing of much interest. 

Metyngham, Walter. London, August 24, 1476. 
Citizen and freeman, “ virgeque bambis (?) liber 
capelle Regis S’ci Stephani infra Palacium de 
Westm’.” Bequeaths messuage and four shops in 
parish of St. Dunstan in the East, between the 
tenement of William Hatter, mercer, and Alice 
his wife, daughter and heir of Hugh Caundish, on 
the east; the tenement of William Colyn’, 
talughchandler, on the west: the tenement of 
Clement Lyffyn, clothier, on the north ; and the 
King’s highway on the south—to Alice his wife 
and — — herson. But if — Alice 
or Matthew s ereafter marry, the 
shall pass to the Dean and Canons of St. Stephen's 
Chapel aforesaid, on condition that they shall, on 
December 31 or January 2, observe obit of 
John Wylly, late canon, and requiem on the 
morrow; also masses on anniversaries of testator, 
Alice his wife, Thomas Ernest her first husband, 
and said Matthew, in the base chapel of St. Mary 
under the said chapel of St. Stephen, by the vicar 
and chaplains of Lyndeswodeschauntrye. Mass to 
be sung at altar of Saints Fabian and Sebastian in 
the church of St. Katherine by the Tower, for 
testator and Alice ux., and also for the souls of 
Jobn Willy, Thomas Ernest, Mr. William Fallan, 
clerk, Matthew Ernest, William Martyn, and 
Thomas Champeneys. The dean and canons are 
to keep a cereum de cere voc’ a taper, 5 lbs. 
weight, burning before the image of St. Mary in 
the chapel called le Pewe on Christmas Day, 
Easter Day, Pentecost, All Saints, and the five 
festivals of St. Mary. Bequeaths messuage on 
east of that named above to Jobn Priour, citizen 
and cowper. If the dean and canons vex testator’s 


| 





Blakman, William, citizen and talughchandler. 
March 24, 1477. To be buried in churchyard of 
St. Botulph without Bishopsgate, on south side of 
church, “ where Isabel late my wife lieth buried. 
To the high altar of the said church, for offerings 
and duties forgotten or necligently withholden, 5s. ; 
to the high altar of St. Alburgha within — - 
gate, for the same, 3s. 4d.; to the church warkis 
of St. Alburgha aforesaid, 6s. 8d.”; two torches to 
each of said churches, of those used at funeral and 
month’s mind ; torch to serve in the chapel of our 
Lady of Bethlem without Bishopsgate. To the 
Vicar of Chesthunt, 3s. 4d. to pray for my soul. 
“TI woll that I haue a Ly ar amp honest man, for to 

g and sey masse and diuinve seruice dayly in the 

arch of St. Alburgh’, by the space of a hole 
yere next after my deceasse, and he to pray for my 
soul, Isabel late my wyf soule, my fader and 
moder soules, and all my good friendes soules, and 
also for the soules of all them by whom I haue 
goten my lyvyng, and all cristen soules : willing 
that the said preest, when he is disposed, in the 
winter season, begin to say his mass at or upon 
seven of the clock in the morning, so that he have 
done by eight,” and in summer from six to seven 
o'clock ; , 6L 13s. 4d. per annum. To the 
works of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 5s. Alms to poor 
in Bethlehem, in bread and other things, 20s. To 
my brother John, 40s. ‘To m three of the 
pourest maidens within Bishopsgate,” 4/., equally 
divided. To the poor of Hustewayte, co. Ebor, 
10s., by the advice of Robert Ragette and Sir John 
Butteler, curate. “6l. to find John Cokerike, 
my godson, son of John Cokerike, to gramer scole 
for three years. To John Cokerike, a standing 
piece of silver, gilt covered; a balf salt - cellar 
of silver; a little maser with a cover of silver; 
half adozen pleyn spones; half a dozen spones, 
the knops gilt and marked with the Towch’; ® 
plain Pech of silver; a table cloth and a towel of 
drap, of the valure of 10s, or 10s. in money; & 
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matras, a pair of blankets and coverlet; two pairs 
of sheets, value 8s., and half a garnyssh of pewter 
vessel.” To John Blakman my brother's son, a 
maser or 26s. 8d., and 40s. of money, when he 
comes out of his apprenticehood. I forgive and 
release to William Harte, my apprentice, a year of 
his terms. To be distributed among the prisoners: 
6s. 8d. to those in Newgate, 3s. to those in Lud- 
gate, 4s. to those in the King’s Bench, 3s. to those 
in the Marchalseye, 20d. to those in the Flete, 3s. 
in bread to those in the Convitte prison, Westmin- 
ster; every person to have an ob. loof. To my 
godsons : William, son of John Mone, 3s. 4d.; 
Symond Mone, 3s. 4d.; William Ambrosse, 6s. 8d.; 
Jobn Worth en, 6s. 8d. ; Robert, son of 
Robert Lyall, barber, 6s. 8d.; Thomas, son of 
John —_ 6s. 8d. Orders obit ‘‘in Church of 
St. Leonard, Estchepe, for Roger Champeneye and 
Isabel, Cicely, and Anneys, his wyfies,” with 
bequest of 10s. per annum. Elizabeth his wife 
left residuary legatee. “My close at Stamford 
Hill called Pyes felde; land at Eton called 
Brokastis londes.” Furniture of testator’s shop ; 
“fcounter, selour for candell, 6 pair musterd 
stongs, salt bynne with six shelves, and a chest; 
two beames with two pair of balaunce, and peuter 
pottis for mesures for the shop; 900 lede weightis, 

and small; with balaunce of basons, and a 

e with a balaunce of leder, and 6 pair of 
small balaunces; tuns, pipes, and hogsheads for 
Vineger; meltyng pannes for the mowlde, and two 
mowldis for white candell; a mowlding borde, 
and two mowldis for Midsommer candell ; two 
sarplers ” (20 Edw. IV.). 

On the Roll for 21 Edw. IV. is an indenture by 
which we learn that Elizabeth, the widow of 
William Blackman, had before June 10, 1481, 
married John Eyerby. 

Elizabeth Tate, widow of John Tate, late Lord 
Mayor. April 5, 1480. Bequeathed to Richard 
Maryet, gen., and Katherine his wife, testatrix’s 
daughter, “a gold signet grauen with a Rammys 
hede, 6 bollys, 1 potell pot, 2 salts, 3 standing 
cups, 1 pleyn cuppe, a leyer and 4 spones, a flat 
basin and ewer white, a holowe basin, 1 galen 
potte, 1 pynte pot, 6 Paris cups, 6 goblets, 1 
chafing dish, a standing maser, 12 spones with 
lyons, 10 pelowes, 81 napkins, 3 couerpaynes, 21 
pair sheets, 8 bordclothes of draper warkes, 3 
towels of same, 18 napkins of 2 peces, 12 plain 
table cloths and 19 plain towels, 3 cupboard 

plain, 2 portpayns, and all other my juellx, 
stuffs, &c.” (20 Edw. IV.). 
Latimer, Elizabeth Lady. September 20, 1480. 

Being of cristen beleue and of hole mynde, 
though right feruently greued in my body with 
seknesse: first, I commytte and betake my soule 
to the mercy and pitee of the most graceous and 
mercifall Lord, my Creator and Maker, my Lord 
God.” To be buried in Lady Chapel of Collegiate 





Church of Warwick, “ built by my father, Richard, 
Earl of Warwick; and that my said body be laid 
euen beneth the hed of my said Lord and Father, 
between my naturally born son, Harry Latimer, 
and Oliver Dudly, late my son in the lawe.” 
Orders ‘‘ three several stones of fair marble, with 
images upon them of copper and gilted, with the 
epitaffez of our birthez, decesses, and other metely 
thyngez; and the same stones purveyed and laid 
upon us, and a like stone upon my Lord and 
husband.” Masses to be sung for father, mother, 
husband, son, and herself. “ My daughter, Dame 
Katherine, hath no livelode nor other substance, to 
find her mete, drink, clothes, nor other neces- 
saries : during my life I will socour, help, and find 
her as I may, and as I am naturally bound to do; 
and after my decease she shall have the lordship 
of Stowe,” &. Leaves vestments to Warwick 
Church, &. Bequests to Thomas Stafford, John 
Wake the elder and Agnes his wife, “ Thomas 
Neville, son of Harry late my son,” Joies Sheldon, 
Dame Margaret Lowes, “Elizabeth Ardez(?) m 
-daughter,” and ‘‘the Rode in the Wall, 
orthampton.” Appoints Richard Duke of 
Gloucester and others surveyors of her will (20 
Edw. IV.). 

The end of this will is scarcely legible. The 
testatrix’s daughter Katherine is said to have 
married, first, Sir Oliver Dudley, and secondly, 
James Ratcleff (Harl. MS. 1074). 

John Kyryell the elder. March 14, 1482. To 
be buried, if I die in London, in Church of St. 
Dunstan in the East; if at Westmaugre, Kent, 
then by my mother. Elizabeth my wife sole 
legatee. Mentions John Kyryell the younger 
(22-23 Edw. IV.). 

Cristian Brewer, of London, widow. April 7, 
1483. Obit to be kept yearly, within fourteen 
days after Allehalown, in Church of Friars Austen 
of London, and a trental of masses there to be said 
for the soul of Thomas Brewer, late my husband, 
citizen and pouchemaker, and for the souls of 
Roger Hippes, John Nores, and Elizabeth his wife, 
William ffarman and Maude (sic) his wife, my 
father and mother, and all Christian souls. 
Elizabeth Bere my dofter (1 Edw. V.). 

Kyriell, Elizabeth, widow of John, ar. July 17, 
1483. Enfeofs trustees with hermanor of Stokebury, 
to the use of herself and Sir Rauff Assheton, for 
their lives. “My brother William Chicheley to 
have preferment of the sale of the said manor after 
my death, paying the like sum of money as I paid 
unto him for the same lands and tenements” 
(1 Ric. III.). 

Hungerford, Walter Lord. February 18, 1487. 
“Margaret Lady Hungerford and Botreaux, my 
grandame; Jane my wife; Edward my son,’ 
under age. Edward Lord Hastings and Mary bis 
wife mentioned (2 Hen. VII.). 

Shore, William, citizen and mercer. May 7, 
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1487. Leaves all property to William Caxton, 
mercer, John Acard senior, and John Hawe, 
mercer (2 Hen. VII.). 

Pennington, Sir John. May 4, 1505. Third 
oe of all lands in Lancashire, Cumberland, and 

estmoreland, “hooly to thuse of Dame Joan Ogle 
my wife”; and also such lands in Tilberthwaite, 
co. Lanc., as were assigned to her in jointure. 
Remainder to sons, John (heir), Alan, and 
William; their issue failing, to right heirs of 
testator’s grandfather, John Pennington. Wit- 
nesses : “ Alexander Bank, Abbot of our Lady of 
Furnes ; Robert Chambre, Abbot of Holme UCol- 
tron; John Bowthom, Abbot of Calder; Symond 
Senus, Prior of Carlill; Dane Edmund Thornton, 
Prior of St. Bese; Thomas Lord Dacre ; Gawyn 
Eglysfelde, ar.,” &c. (2 Hen. VIII.). 

Baily, Sir William, citizen and Alderman of 
London. October 22, 1531. Katherine, bis wife. 
He had endowed his daughter Alice, on her mar- 
riage with Richard Gibson (serving the King at 
arms), with a third part of his goods, according to 
the custom of the City. He leaves her now 500l., 
‘for the great love and goodness that I bear to 
the said Alice, wishing the said Richard Gibson at 
his death to leave Alice worth 400/. in goods, or 
201. in land.” He also leaves 401, to Gibson, 
“to thentent that he should be more amycable, 
kind, and louyng to the said Alice” (25 
Hen. VIII.). 

Fitzwilliam, Sir William, the elder, of Mylton, 
co, Northampton. June 26, 1533. “ William my 
son and heir; Richard my second son, Christopher 
my third son, Francis my fourth son, Thomas my 
fifth son. To said Christopher, my mansion in 
the parish of St. Peter in Brodestrete, London. 
Dame Jane my wife. My cosens, William the 
eldest, John the second, and Bryan the third, sons 
of my son William. I promised the Lord Vaux’s 
executors that my son William should have the 
manor of Fenton, co. Linc., which should be the 
jointaure of Anne his wife for life, value 20 marks 
orabove. Dated this 2lst of May, 26 Hen. VIII. 
(1534).”” Double date as in original (30 Hen. VIII. 
part i.). HERMENTRUDE. 





Simm Jonn Srranes. (See 8” 8. i. 266.)—As a 
postacript to Mr. Curncn’s interesting article on 
*Took’s Court and its Neighbourhood,’ may I be 
allowed to say that Pennant is quite wrong in 
stating that Sir John Strange rests within the 
walls of the Rolls Chapel. I am not aware who 
was the originator of this error, but I can safely 
assert that the burial-place of this eminent Master 
of the Rolls is some miles away from the Rolls 
Chapel, and also that ‘‘ the quibbliog line” men- 
tioned forms no part of his epitaph. The grave of 
Sir John Strange is in the pretty churchyard of 
Leyton, in Essex, and is situated on a little knoll 








a few paces north-east of the church. It is sur. 
rounded by high iron railings, in the centre of 
which isa large casket-shaped tomb. All four sides 
of this are inscribed, but much of the lettering has 
now become quite obliterated by the action of the 
weather. The inscription to the memory of Sir John 
and his wife occupies the whole of the south side of 
the tomb. I have paid a recent visit to the spot, and, 
after a great deal of trouble, succeeded in getting 
the following copy :— 


“In this Vault lie the Remains of the Right Hon 
S* John Strange, Kn‘ Master of the Rolls, and one of his 
| Majesty's most Hon !* Privy Council, who by great 
natural abilities, assisted by an unwearied Application | 
to the Profession of the Law arrived at such Eminence 
that on the 9° of Feb. 1735 he was appointed one of his 
| Majesty's Council learned in the Law, and on the 28% 
of [Jan 1796 Solicitor General : whilet in that Honour- 
able | Office under the Crown He was so highly es 
teemed by the Citizens of his Native City, that, at their 
Request, | he became Recorder of London on the 13" of 
Nov: 1739. 

“On his Resignation of these Employments in the 
Year 1742, His Majesty, as a peculiar mark of his Re- 
gard | honoured Him with a { Patent ) to take place for 
life next to his Attorney [General] and on the 11 of 
Jan, 1749 | was pleased to advance him to the high and 
important Office of Master of the Rolls: the Revenue of 
which, | soon after [his promo }tion received from Parlia 
ment, unsought by Him, avery considerable and equally | 
Honourable Augmentation. By a faithful Discharge of 
the different Stations which he so abyly [sic}) and] 
wisely [filljed, He conciliated to him the Favour of his 
Sovereign, and the Esteem of his Country : the true | 
s{ummit | of honest and laudable Ambition! Such was 
his Public Life. 

“ (Great and] amiable were the Virtues of his Private 
and Domestic Character, which will ever endear the | re- 
membrance of Him to the Hearts of all who knew him, 
and to those who had not that Happiness, suffice | it to 
say that by a serious and constant performance of every 
Religious Duty, He was an inviting Example | of true 
Christian Piety. In the Social Duties He excelled as 
Son, an Husband, a Father, a Brother, a | Friend, anda 
Master. He died full of Honours, tho’ not of years, to 
the general Regret of good Men, | and to the inex- 
— Loss and Affliction of his Family, on the 18" of 

ay 1754, in the 58 Year of | his Age. 

“He married Susanna Eldest Daughter and Cobeir of 
Edward Strong of Greenwich in the County of Kent | 
Esq", She was a Dutiful and Affectionate Wife, a tender 
Mother, and a Charitable, Religious and Good Christian. 

| She died the 21*t of Jan. 1747, in the 46 Year of her 

Age, and lies interred in this Vault. By her he was blest 
with a numerous Issue, of which Two Sons and Seven 
aughters survived him.” 


The other inscriptions are scarcely decipherable 
now. Suffice it to say that Sir John Strange’s 
children, Martha (widow of James Wittewronge), 
Matthew, and Jane, are commemorated on the 
north side and Mrs. Sarah Strange, “ wife of His 
Excellency John Strange Esq’ his Britannic 
Majestys ...... to the Republic of Venice,” on the 
east end. The lettering on the west end has 
become totally erased. 4 : 

I shall feel obliged if any reader of ‘ N. & Q. 
can point out the author of the line which finds 8 
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one in so many guide-books and histories of 
mdon :— 
Here lies an honest Lawyer, that is Strange. 


Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


P.S.—A tablet to the memory of Sir John 
Strange occupies a good position in the interior 
of Leyton Church. It is elaborately designed, 
and is constructed of white and coloured marbles. 
The inscription is as follows :— 


Memorize Sacrum 
Johannis Strange Equitis 


ul 
Laudem et Admirationem omnium 
Virtute publica 
amorem privata sibi conciliavit 
Desiderio sui omnes afflixit 
Fatalis Dies Maii 1754 
Etatis sux 59 
Testimonium hoc flebile posuit 
Amoris et Desiderii 
meerens et admirans filius 
Et nos horrifico cinefactum te prope Busto 
Insatiabiliter deflebimus e#ternumque 
Nulla Dies nobis mzrorem e Pectore ducet. 


Over the monument is a shield containing the 
arms of Sir John Strange. Lysons gives it as 
follows, but it cannot be read from the floor of 
the church: G., two lions pass. arg., over all a 
bend ermine; impaling G., an eagle displayed 
within a border engrailed or (‘Environs of Lon- 
don,’ 1796, vol. iv. pp. 168, 169), 


Sir W. Raveicu.—The following observations 
upon an Irish house of Sir Walter are from the 
Morning Post, and seem worthy of preservation 
in ‘N. & Q.’:— 


“ A certain small property in Ireland is about to be 
brought under the hammer of the auctioneer, of un- 
imposing dimensions and extent and comparatively in- 
significant in intrinsic value, but singularly rich in 
historical interest and important from the personal 
associations connected with it. We refer to the house at 
Youghal which has come into the market through the 
death of the late Sir John Pope Hennessy, This was in 
turn the home of the ‘rst Berl of Cork and of Sir 
Lawrence Parsons, Attorney-General for Munster under 
James L; but its real claim to celebrity is derived from 
its baving been one of the Irish residences of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the only one which is still extant, It is 
fortunate that this should be the case, for out of the 
many houses in which Raleigh lived in Ireland, this is 
the one most imperishably associated with his name, and 
the one which he himself preferred on account of ita 
resemblance to his Devonshire birthplace. The house 
contains but few tangible relics of its great tenant's 
romantic and adventurous career. Its interest is of a 
different kind, and herein it mirrors all the more 
ouniey the real and abiding reputation of its hero. 
— valorous achievements on sea and land are now all 
= forgotten, his great schemes of policy, whether for 
Eu. settlement of the Irish Question or the discovery of 

Seay ettaaet Ge we of the student, but 

of a popular immortality as the introducer 
of the tobacco-plant and the potato, and for their first 
acquaintance with these two things his grateful country- 








men have to thank the history of the old house at 
Youghal. Four yew trees in the grounds, with matted 
branches forming a kind of bower, are traditionally 
pointed out as forming the scene of that striking, if 
rather doubtful, episode in the records of British smoking 
when Raleigh's servant deluged him with the content of 
the tankard in order to extinguish the spontaneous com- 
bustion of which he appeared to be the victim; but 
whether the incident be true or not, it seems certain that 
smoking was unknown in these kingdoms until Raleigh 
first ‘ blew a cloud’ in the Warden’s House by the Black- 
water. The spot in the garden where he planted his 
Virginian potatoes is also known, and would of iteelf 
suffice to make the place remarkable. Tobacco culti- 
vation was from the first found suitable to the soil and 
climate of the south of Ireland, and has only been 
abandoned for fiscal reasons; but potato growing, if 
somewhat slower in popularizing itself, has moet certain! 
become established as the leading feature in Irish agri- 
culture. This has not proved an unmixed benefit. Its 
facility of production and liability to failure have wrought 
in their own degree a certain amount of social demora- 
lization and economic disaster, but it has in most seasons 
furnished an abundant supply of cheap food to a poor 
country, and for this the name of Raleigh ought to be 
gratefully remembered. If, in fact, we could realise 
what would be the condition of the Irish peasant deprived 
of his pot of potatoes and his evening pipe we might 
measure the extent of his obligation to the brilliant 
Englishman—#oldier, sailor, and courtier—who filled the 
office of Mayor of Youghalin 1588. His portrait, painted 
at this period, still hangs on the walls, and there is some 
interesting contemporary furniture in his study, where 
at intervals he wooed the muses or discoursed upon 
politics and literature with Edmund Spenser. It is not 
every country town that can claim such distinction as 
attaches to the first knowledge of commodities so wide- 
spread in their use and so important in their character 
as tobacco and potatoes, or number among its citizens & 
name so celebrated as that of the hero of Cadiz; and 
it is to be hoped that the house which confers this honour 
upon Youghal will fall into sympathetic hands, which 
will respect its history.” 
Moro Paitvirs. 


Arcuery: Croruyarp. (See 7" S. v. 363; 
vii, 185.)—I cannot trace that any answer has 
been vouchsafed to Mr, F. T. Foitert’s question as 
to the precise measure intended by clothyard, or 
clothier’s yard, as applied to the length of the shaft 
of an arrow in many ballads and old English writers, 
including Drayton and Shakespeare. A passage 
in an Act of Henry VIII, ann. 6, ch. ix., which 
I quote in its original quaint wording and spelling 
from the statutes printed by Berthelet, the first 
King’s Printer, about 1532, seems to furnish the 
answer. The Act is entitled, “ An Act for auoyd- 
ynge deceytes in makynge of wollen clothes,” and 
says :-— 

“ Item, that no maner person bye or sell any wollen 
clothes, by other measure more or lesse than after the 
trewe content thereof to be moten and mesured by the 
yarde, addyng to euery yarde, one ynche of the rule/ 
upon payne to forfayte for euery cloth to the contrary 
mesured Cs. The one moyte of the eayd forfaytures be 
to our Soueraygne lorde the Kynge, and to euery person/ 
which shall sue by wrytte/ byll/ or other playnte of 
dette in that behalfe agaynst the person doyng to the 
contrary of any of the sayde ordynaunces/ the other 
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moyte. And that the defendaunt in any plee upon any 
such actyon/ be not admytted to wage his lawe/ nor 
any protectyon nor essoyne for any suche defendaunt be 
alowed in the same, &c.” 

Thus it is evident that about 1515 the cloth- 
ard, as a measure, meant thirty-seven inches. 
t follows that all writers on the subject of archery, 

who maintain that the old English archers habitu- 
ally drew clothyard-shafts fully up, themselves 
™ y en very long bows”; as, even admitting 
(which is very unlikely) that a very tall and power- 
ful man might be able to draw fully up so long an 
arrow (ten inches longer than the usual shaft and 
draw of twenty-seven inches) with a bow as strong 
as those that undoubtedly were in use, no bows, 
unless they were excessively long (eight feet at 
least), could bear the unusual strain frequently 
without breaking. Moreover the shaft of an 
arrow of this unusual length would have to weigh 
quite twice the usual weight of a heavy arrow 
(one ounce) that it might be stiff enough for the 
purposes of accuracy in shooting. Ww. Burr. 

27, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 


Verses py THE Pors.—The following paragraph 
appeared in the Standard, May 3 :— 

“Princess Isabella of Bavaria, having had the idea 
of preparing for a sale for charitable purposes an album 
of royal photographs and autographs, begged of Pope 
Leo XIII, the favour of being allowed to inscribe his 
name among the patrons of the work. His Holiness 
replied by sending the following verses, celebrating the 
art of photography :— 

Ars Photographica. 
Expressa solis spiculo, 
Nitens imago, quam bene 
Frontis decus, vim luminum, 
Refers, et oris gratiam, 
O mira virtus ingeni, 
Novumque monstrum | imaginem 
Nature Apellus emulus 
Non pulchriorem pingeret, 

Leo P. P. XIII.” 

A friend, who sent me this information, asked 
me for a translation; and I ventured to return 
him the following :— 

Bright picture, drawn by Phebus’ beam, 
How faithfully dost thou retrace 
The forebead’s breadtb, the eye's bright gleam, 
The smiling lip’s enchanting grace ! 
O wondrous art, invention new ! 
Earth's latest marvel ! Surely ne'er 
Apelles, Nature's rival, drew 
A portrait with minuter care ! 


Water W. Sxear. 


‘Tae Nemesis or Farts.’ (See 8S. i. 430.)— 
The recent discussion respecting the burning of a 
copy of this work in the hall of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., one of the 
tutors, on Feb, 27, 1849, has served to call attention 
to the extreme rarity of the first edition. Neither 
in the British Museum nor in many of the larger 
libraries is the work to be found. The only copy 


which I have been able to discover is in the library 
of the Reform Club, where I have been permitted 
to inspect it, The title is: ‘‘ The Nemesis of 
Faith. | By | J. A. Froude, M.A., | Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. | London : | John Chap- 
man. | 1849.” 12mo., pp. 227. Unfortunately the 
book is not in its original state, it having been 
bound. There is now no preface, and whether it 
had a preface or not is a question. The second 
edition, which is in the British Museum, has the 
following title: “The | Nemesis of Faith. | By | 
J. A. Froude, M.A.,| late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. | Second edition. | London: John 
Chapman, 142, Strand. | 1849.”" 12mo. Preface, 
dated London, June 21, 1849, pp. iii-xiv. Text, 
pp. 1-227. On the reverse of the title are the 
words “ London : George Woodfall and Son, Angel 
Court, Skinner Street,” and at the foot of p. 122 
can be read ‘*G. Woodfall and Son, Printers, 
Angel Court, Skinner Street, London.” 

Mr. Froude says in the preface :— 

“ After having considered everything of importance 
which has been urged against this book I have found 
nothing to make me doubt the propriety of publishing s 
second edition of it,” 

And he further adds :— 

“ Since this preface was written, I have been told by 
my friends, that I ought to notice a report that my story 
is SS I have no objection to the world 
so believing if it please them. But the report is mythic, 
and, as far as I can myself judge about it, wholly and 
entirely false.” 

On peg Ae 1849, Mr. Froude resigned bis 
fellowship at Exeter College, which accounts for 
the fact that on the title-page of the second edition 
of his work he is called “late Fellow of Exeter 
College.” I almost doubt whether his resignation 
had anything to do with the burning of his book, 
but it is a very curious coincidence that the two 
events should have happened on the very same day. 

Grorce C. Bosse 

36, James Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Paitip Bearcrort, D.D. (1697-1761), ANtI- 
quary.—He married, in the parish church of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Square, Holborn, on 
March 4, 1730, Elizabeth Brook Roberts, described 
as a spinster (par. reg.). See farther ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog., vol. iv. p. 12. Danizt HipweE.. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Parnopr: J. G. Hupparp.—In the Disraeli 
Parliament, 1874-80, the Right Hon. John Gilli- 
brand Hubbard, member for London, was strongly 
opposed to the Sinking Funds Bill, and attended 
the House closely so as to prevent the passing of 
the Bill. One evening, a debate on some other 
Bill was in progress, and it seemed that there 
would be no chance of the Sinking Funds Bill 
coming up for discussion at that sitting. Mr. 
Hubbard thought it would be safe for him to go to 
dinner, which he did; but in his absence 
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debate suddenly collapsed, and the Sinking Funds 
Bill was called and passed. On his return to the 
House, after dinner, he was sorely disappointed ; 
and some waggish member improved the occasion 
by handing him the following lines :— 
Poor J. G. Hubbard, 
He went to the cupboard, 
To pick up a hasty bone; 
But when he came back, 
Abem ! and alack ! 
The Sinking Funds Bill was gone. 


Jacques D’ER tz. 





Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Mary, Queen or Scots: AccoUNT OF HER 
Execution. (See 7* S. iv. 361.)—In a seventeenth 
century MS. commonplace book in my possession 
there is an account of certain of the preliminaries 
of the last act in the tragedy of Queen Mary. 
The passage in question, sub voce ‘* Death,” has 
all the appearance of a quotation from some account 
of “hir death,” and I am anxious to ascertain 
whence it was taken. When visiting recently the 
present exhibition of historical documents, &c., in 
the MS. Department at the British Museum, I had 
only a few minutes in which to glance over Wyng- 
field’s famous report to Lord Burghley, forming 
No, 86 of the autographs in the official guide. I 
was struck, however, by certain ver resem- 
blances to the terms of the entry in my MS. as I 
recollected it, Perhaps some correspondent will 
do me the kindness to say (1) whether the passage 
which I quote below has any connexion with 
Wyngfield’s account, and (2) whether (as I sus- 
ema original is to be found in any published 
work :— 

“Q of Scotts at bir execution.—Then she suffered 
them with hir 2 wome’ to disrobe her of her chay’e of 
pounder beades & all other hir apparrell most wil- 
ingly; & with Joy rather the’ sorrow hellped to make 
voreadie her self putting on a payre of sleeves with her 
owne handes, w* they had pulle off, & that with some 
bast as though she longed to be gone. All the time 
they were putting off her apparrell she never chau’ged 
her cou’tena’ce but with smiling cheer she vttered these 
wordes that she had never such "es to make her 
vnreadie, and that she did never put off her cloathes 
before such companie, etc, hir death.” 

Probably T ought to apologize for having to ask 

questions; but not being in an apologetic 
¢ of mind, I refrain. Gro. NgILson. 
ow, 


Tat Vavowan Famity.—Can any of your 
readers afford me information as to the members 
of the Dodwell family referred to? Susannah, 
daughter of Benjamin Vaughan, married the Rev. 





Henry Dodwell, at Enfield, December 7, 1779. 
She was his second wife. Who was his first wife, 
by whom he had one daughter, Martha Hatton 
Dodwell. Henry Dodwell was a grandson of the 
nopjuror Henry Dodwell (1641-1711), and son 
of Dr. Dodwell, Archdeacon of Berks (born 1709). 
Dr. Dodwell bad a son Arthur, born 1744. He is 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral. Did he marry? 
Had he any issue? From whom was Edward 
Dodwell, the antiquary, descended. He died 
May 14, 1832. His sister, Fanny Dodwell, married 
Sir Alexander Crichton. Canon Venables does 
not clear up this matter in his notice in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ And who was 
Edward Dodwell, of Molesey? There was a 
William Vaughan, of Fenchurch Street, who died 
in his ninety-ninth year. His nephew, Petty 
Vaughan, also lived to a great age. They belonged 
to the Enfield family. R. D. 


Anyg or Austria: Mazariy.—lI shall be 


/much obliged by any one telling me what books 


there are in English giving the best accounts of 
Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. I want 
works that relate more especially to the period after 
the death of Louis XIII. I shall be grateful for 
any information on the subject. Be Be 


Tue Free on Boarp tae Gouiatsn.—I should 
be much obliged if any correspondent of your 
paper would kindly inform me in what number of 
Punch and what year the fire on board the Goliath 
was described in verse. A. ANCELL. 

Gelli-deg, Kidwelly, South Wales. 


‘* VENTRE-SAINT-GRIS.”—TI find this was the 
common oath of Henri IV., but am somewhat 
puzzled to make out what it means. Is ita pun or 
a perversion !—for I suppose even oaths and slang 
phrases have some sense, if it could but be hunted 
out. Asa guess, I fancy it must be a perversion 
of Corpus Christi. Thus, ventre is a synonym of 
corpus, and gris may be a perversion of cris (i.¢., 
Christ). Can any one suggest a more likely inter- 
pretation. E. Copnam Brewer. 


‘ Herne’s Grave,.’—Who is “ the blond German 
Kaiser” referred to in ll. 129-139 of Matthew 
Arnold’s poem ‘ Heine’s Grave’? R. B. B. 


Kritosovtos or Impros.—Mr. Bain, of the 
British Museum, has an excellent article in the 
current number of the Historical Review on the 
siege of Belgrad by Mehemet II., but I must find 
fault with one of his statements, namely, that 
** Kritoboulos was absolutely unknown till 1874, 
when an Hungarian savant discovered the MS. at 
Stambul.” Has not Dr. Tischendorff published 
a long extract from Kritoboulos on ‘The Casting 
of the Big Cannon’ long before the date mentioned 
by Mr. Bain ; and was not the MS. discovered by 
a French savant, whose name I cannot recollect, 
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but who was, I believe, the librarian of the Imperial 
Library? L. L. K. 


Eccuesiasticat Survey, 1210.—In the Dun- 
stable Chronicle I note the following :— 

* Eodem anno [1210] facta est generalis inquisitio per 
Angliam auctoritate regis, quis esset persona ecclesia 
cujuslibet, et ex cujus dono?” 

Can any one tell me if such a survey was ever 
made ; and, if so, whether any record of the same is 
extant ? F. A. Biaypbes. 

Bedford. 


Tae Taxine or Scarsoroven Castiez, 1553. 
—Can any of your readers tell me where I can find 
a full account of the taking of Scarborough Castle 
in 1553? I wish to know what part a certain 
Wyvill, holding land in Slingsby, took in this 
transaction. Arruor S. Brooke. 


Votcayo 1x Guernsey.—Among the letters of 
Adam de Marisco in the ‘ Monumenta Franciscana’ 
(Rolls Series, i, 151), there is an account of a 
volcanic eruption in Guernsey. Is anything 
further known of this ? Can the spot be identified ? 

N. M. & A. 


Friswevt.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
the address of either brother or sister, son or 
daughter, of James Hain Friswell (see Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘Dictionary of National Biography)? 
The writer hopes they may be able to furnish her 
with an address of the long ago. = & 

144, Major Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Perrarcn’s Sonnets.—I am curious to see how 
one and the same sonnet of Petrarch is translated 
in English, French, and German. There are 
numerous translations of the sonnets in English, 
but I cannot find any in French or German. Can 
any of your learned contributors assist ? 

QusiTor. 

(Petrarch has been translated into French frequently 
in the sixteenth and following centuries. A translation 
by Léonie de Saint Genids, 2 vols., 1816, or one by Le 
Comte de Montesquiou, 3 vols., 1842-43, might answer 
your purpose. } 


Mowte Carto.— Where can one procure or 
peruse the annual report of the Société des Bains 
de Mer de Monaco for 1890 and 1891? It is a 
sociélé anonyme. I require the information for a 
literary purpose. SEVERIN. 


VERSE ASSIGNED TO SnHaksPEaRE.—In a 
‘Shaksperian Almanack’ published at Nurem- 
berg I find the following :— 

Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But when thy store of crowns is scant 
No man will relieve thy want.—Sonnets. 
This cannot be in the Sonnets, from the metre, 
and I cannot find it either in the Plays or Poems. 








The saying is quoted in the late Mr. Spurgeon’s 

‘Salt Cellar’; but, according to his custom, he 

gives no authority. If you or any of your readers 

can tell me whence it is taken I —> obliged. 
~- HA 


“Prers oF Fotnam.”—Will a readerof‘N.& Q! 
lighten my density on the following point? In the 
‘Ancient Metrical Tales,’ chiefly from original 
sources, edited by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 
M.A., 1829, is a curious poem by one Piers of 
Fulham. Its preface runs :— 

“Loo, worshipfull Sirs, hereafter ffolleweth a gently- 
ma'ly Tretyse full convenyent for contemplatiff louers to 
rede and understond, made by a noble Clerke, Piers of 
ffulha’ sum tyme ussher of Venus Schole, whiche bath 
briefly compyled many praty conceytis in loue under 
covert termes of ffysshyng and ffowlyng.” 

I would like to know who really wrote this 
poem, and whether there is not some concealed 
meaning in the name “ Piers of Fulham.” “Venus 
Schole,” I presume, means the School of Love. 

Cuas. J. Fier. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Avutnor Wantep.—On the back of the title- 
page of ‘A Lay Sermon, addressed to the Higher 
and Middle Classes,’ by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
(1817), are printed eight lines, beginning— 
God and the world we worship still together, 
Draw not our laws to him, but his to ours ; 

and ending— 
Too good for great things, and too great for good, 
While still “I dare not” waits upon “I wou'd”! 

I once thought the lines were Coleridge’s own; 
but in ‘Aids to Reflection’ (seventeenth of the 
“Prudential Aporisms”) they are repeated and 
attributed to “a sage poet of the preceding genera- 
tion.” Who washe? A direct reply would much 
oblige. J. Dyrxes CampBeLl. 

117, Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Arcuipatp Wittiam, Tatrteenta Eart oF 
Ecuiyton.—Did he contest bis claim to the Scotch 
earldom of Winton in any court of law ; and, if 80, 
where can a report of the aes - — 


Sr. Arraur—A Lorraine friend finds in 4 
Lutheran calendar, published at Strasbourg 10 
1890, the name of the above saint under Jane 15. 
Can any of your readers enable me to tell him who 
this saint is ? T. W. Carsox. 


Portrait or Brroy.—A friend of mine 
India has sent me the following cutting :— 

“A picture sold at Christie’s the other day Ae 
peculiar interest. Itis a portrait of Lord Byron. Wh 
the poet was sitting to T. Phillips, R.A., T. @. = 
wright was assisting the artist in his studio, and pain 
this particular portrait on his own account. This cir- 
cumstance was related to the late Mr, Cooke by Henry 
W. Phillips, the artist's son. This is the same Waine- 
wright whose career as a poisoner and forger was 
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a cause célébre forty years ago, and whose extraordinary | 
exploits afforded subject for Dickens's ‘ Hunted Down’ 
and for Lytton’s ‘ Lucretia,"—Allahabad Morning Post, 
March 26. 

I should be glad to hear from one of your corre- 
spondents some further particulars about that 
picture. As I did not know of its existence, it 
does not appear in my published list of busts and 
portraits of Lord Byron. What was the date of 
sale ; and who was the purchaser? 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

Schloss Schwibber, Grupenhagen, Hanover. 


Tue Duke or Monmours.—dAre there any 
authentic relics of the Duke of Monmouth or his 
followers? Is any correspondent acquainted with 
the MSS. collections of the Duke of Buccleuch; as 
to whether they contain much which bears upon 
the Monmouth rebellion? Iam acquainted with 
the correspondence which took place in these 
columns many years ago. Sono. 


Avtaor Wantep.—A medical friend, when a 
boy, read in MS. a little piece of four stanzas, and 
would ask whether the name of the author is 
known. In the copy sent me the first two stanzas 
are of six lines, the other two of seven, the last 
three lines in each of these two rhyming :— 

Ten thousand times ten thousand sung 
Loud anthems round the throne, 
Br. N. 


Sir Wituiam Lewis, of Llangorse, co. Brecon, 
created a baronet in 1627, died in 1672 or 1677. 
Whom did he marry? W. D. Pink. 


Sonp1aLs.—On a sundial in front of the church 
of St. Apollinaris, in Classe, near Ravenna, are 
inscribed the following lines :— 

Tl tempo avaro ogni cosa fracassa 
1] tempo annulla ogni gran fama in terra 
Ogni cosa mortal col tempo passa. 


From what author are these lines taken ? 
ds Fe Ge 
AvrTaors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend. 
a to exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go 
home, and dream of one another...... They wore out life 
in altercations, and charged nature with cruelty.” 
If it be grief to mark the sightless eye 
Wander o’er Nature's loveliness unblessed 
With visions of delight, is’t not more sad 
When truth and goodness in their angel forms 
To the dark soul become invisible ? 
Nations are slowly wise and meanly just. 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present acene, 
Recalls them, to prepare us for the next. 
R. D. W. 


Pale crocuses have come before her, 
Wild birds her welcome sing, 
Ten thousand loving hearts adore her, 
The grey world’s darling spring. 
GERALD Ponsonsy. 
While I yet live, let me not live in vain. Lv. 





DBeplics, 
BLOCKS AND PLATES BY BEWICK. 
(8 §S. i. 393.) 

Mr. Tver has raised most interesting questions. 
Everything connected with Bewick deserves record. 
There is much connected with his work still un- 
published, and not a little that is probably un- 
known and permanently lost. 

As regards the two engraved copper-plates, they 
are both copies, or replicas, of well-known wood- 
cuts which appear in Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds.’ I 
happen to be the happy possessor of that valuable 
work, eighth edition. The picture which Mr. 
Tver describes, with the cat, dog, and man fishing, 
appears at p. 234; and that with the leopard, 
palm-tree, and antelope (not stag), at p. 211. 
These are both woodcuts printed with the type. 
Here arises a curious question: What relation had 
the blocks from which these impressions were 
taken to the copper-plates in Mr. Tvusr’s pos- 
sesion? Again: What is the history of these 
coppers? Were they engraved by Bewick ; or were 
they copies of Bewick’s pictures by some other 
hand? Bewick was essentially a wood-engraver ; 
but he also executed not a few copper-plates, both 
from his own drawings and from the drawings of 
other artists. For example, he executed a copper- 
plate engraving of a horse suffering from tetanus, 
illustrating a work on that disease, published in 
Newcastle in 1818, the drawing being done by 
H. P. Parker. But most of his copper-plates were 
from drawings of his own; and they consisted 
chiefly of headings for tradesmen’s bills, book- 
plates, arms of companies, headings of letters, &c. 
These were executed to order for the several persons 
in whom they were interested. An elaborate list 
of them may be found in Mr. Hugo’s ‘ The Bewick 
Collector,’ pp. 303 to 340, 

S. James A. Sarrer. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


The City companies’ arms engraved by Bewick 
I find no reference to. They would probably have 
been executed for some work on London. For 
instance, if Mr. Turr will refer to David Hugh- 
son’s ‘ History of London and the Neighbourhood,’ 
vol. iv. p. 136, he will there see the arms of the 
City companies in woodcuts very much in the 
style of Bewick, especially, for instance, that of the 
Glovers. The date of this book is 1811 (vol. iv.). 
The first volume is 1806. I hope, should this 
prove correct, that Mr. Tver will oblige readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ by identifying these plates as being 
by Bewick. It bas hitherto been unknown. The 
Glovers’ arms remind me strongly of the plate 
Mr. Tver describes, The cat and collie dog seem 
to me to be a vignette of the ‘ History of Quad- 
rupeds.’ As to this book on London of Hugbson’s, 
it is almost forgotten now. But when I last saw 
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it in a catalogue the bookseller had marked it at 
what I suppose to be quite double its value, except 
to an in and in—or shall we say an out and out ]— 
collector. 

Allibone calls David Hughson Dr. Pugh; but 
it was by Edward Pugh, who was no doctor. Under 
“Edw. Pugh” Allibone omits this ‘ History,’ and 
only ascribes the authorship of ‘Cambria Depicta’ 
to Edward, which, with po teal plates, he prices 
at 101. 10s. Was this Edward the father of John 
Pugh, who wrote the ‘Life of Jonas Hanway,’ 
and lived in Theobald’s Road, Gray’sIon? Hugh- 
son’s pictures of the suburbsare charming. Hack- 
ney looks as rural as Warwick. But that has 
perished like the leaves of 1806. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


The subject—cat on wall, dog, and man fishing 
—of one of Mr. Tver’s copper-plates appears as a 
woodcut in Bewick’s ‘Quadrupeds.’ It is the tail- 
piece of the “ Domestic Cat,” p. 211 of the second 
edition, 1791. G. F. Biranyprorp. 


In describing the subjects of his engraved copper- 
plates, Mr. Tuer has also described two of the 
wood-cut tail-pieces in Bewick’s ‘ History of Quad- 
rupeds’ (ed. 1792). The animal waiting for the stag 
—which in the woodcut is to the right—is a panther 
‘p- 192), and the cat and dog will be found at 
p. 211. J. F, Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 





Excuish Queens or Enocranp (8 S. i. 62, 
133, 234, 323).—I do not know if it is worth while 
to add anything more about Henry VII.’s here- 
ditary right to the crown, denied, I suppose 
rightly, at the first reference, and asserted at the 
second. The question as to the full legitimacy 
involved seems to be one as to whether he was of 
the royal family at all for purposes of succession, 
should nearer heirs fail, which did not happen. 

If there had been anything in the Tudor claim, 
the Lady Margaret, his mother, should have been 
queen. She was never thought of as anything 
bat the king’s mother ; as such being treated with 
high honour. OC. H. says Henry was not heir male 
of the house of Lancaster. This, in fact, disposes of 
his case as against York. We might go further, 
and show that he was a doubtful female-line heir 
of Lancaster. Supposing, however, that he was 
this, what claim did it give him to the throne ? 

The line of Lancaster could offer this great point 
of a male heir, which has its advantages, notably 
in saving a nation from the aims of a foreign 
power, as Edward III.’s against France ; and yet 
it was, unreasonably, this very point which set 
people inst the so-called Salic law, that they 
thought “Edward III. had been unfairly treated. 
After all, the succession had never previously gone 
to the “spindle side,” except when the male line 
(the Norman) once became extinct. 


The principle of heirs general might, for instance, 
have een a plausible ground for claimants from 
John of Gaunt to arise in Spain. 

The unbroken succession of three generations 
who had reigned not without honour would appeal 
strongly to the higher classes, or persons of greater 
intelligence, where not influenced by any —_ 
bias. The claim of the house of York to distar 
a settled succession like this would not be easily 
accepted; but when the disturbance had once 
been effected, at the cost of a war, it was a different 
matter to undo the work. This sort of prescriptive 
right could hardly apply with the same, if any, 
force to a collateral line from John of Gaunt, who 
had never occupied the throne. 

There was a descent which was insinuated by 
Henry IV., rather than seriously expressed, as 
being of the right line of Henry III., referring to 
the known popular report that Edmund Crouch- 
back was the true heir, and after him Blanche of 
Lancaster, Henry IV.’s mother. This, again, was 
rather an idea suited to a Gilbertian opera, on aa 
allegation that children were transposed three 
generations before. But, clearly, not one of these 
principles could be maintained by Henry VIL 
Therefore, if the Lancaster line had any case as 
against that of York it was of a sort that he could 
not advance, 

At the same time, it is not for a moment ques- 
tioned that Henry VII. was king, just as much 
as William III. (without Mary). Parliament 
recognized the monarchy as vested in him, while 
judiciously ignoring the question how it became 
so. Hallam mentions the principles, which would 
not bear scrutiny. 1. His mother (but she was 
living). 2. His wife (but he would not acknow- 
ledge that he owed it to her. 3. Possession might 
be by conquest, or election, or by both (as in the 
case of William I.). But the one would set the 
nation against him, even though not true, and he 
would not owe it to election any more than to 
marriage. The family is traced both ways, but 
the historic continuity more consistently through 
Elizabeth of York. 

Whether Henry VII. was the undoubted repre- 
sentative of the house of Lancaster, since this 
would not make him next heir to the throne, it is 
of doubtful advantage to investigate. That John 
of Gaunt obtained estates by his first marriage 1s 
certain, and being created a peer, as other kings 
sons, he took for his title Lancaster ; but it would 
have rested with the peers and king of the time 
being to decide whether the heirs of his daughter 
by that marriage or his son by a later marriage 
should be preferred, and whether a dukedom 
could be claimed in a female line from either 
—one would think not. No doubt, as a general 
rule, if the creation were in bis own right, a sop 
by a later marriage would be preferred to ® 





daughter by the first. But even here the principle 
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of whole and half blood was sometimes made to 
give preference to the daughter; much more in 
this case, where the younger son was exceptionally 
legitimated, and the estates were from the first 
wife. At any rate, it had been taken possession 
of by the victorious heir of York, and was never 
after separated from the sovereignty. There 
were undoubtedly at that time remaining among 
the nobility descendants of Henry IV.’s whole 
sister; but then, or after the convulsions which 
had disturbed the realm, it would be as practical 
to dispute the sovereignty at once as this minor 


ignity. 

— making the exception to the royal dignity 
to the Beaufort legitimation Henry IV. would 
have had reason enough, perbaps, as well to curb 
any ambition on the part of his new brothers and 
to safeguard the interests of his nearer sister. 
Perhaps her private estate interests were controlled 
in another way. Henry IV. introduced a Bill that 
his accession to the throne should not prejudice 
the descent of his property to his right heirs. This 
may either show his concern as to the stability of 
the throne in his descendants, or, again, it might 
be meant to protect his sister. Henry IV. may 
have reasonably objected to these brothers inter- 
fering with his sister’s claims in her mother’s right, 
and perhaps it was not contemplated that they 
should do so. Perhaps in such an exceptional 
act, intended to give the honour of legitimacy, 
the question of the throne was never contemplated, 
as it was rather a serious step to put the persons 
designated in succession before existing members 
who needed no legitimating. 

But, in truth, the parties outlived their raison 
@étre, and, as Hallam says, the one rallied round 
a succession of phantoms, the other round a line of 
bastards. Should he not have said a bastard line, 
unless he meant that the Tudors were in the same 
case, since it has been stated that no evidence of 
the marriage of Queen Catherine is to be found. 
Of course it would be expected to be private ; and, 
in any case, they could hardly apply to the child 
of a queen and royal princess the term base in its 
original idea. As regards, by the way, any Tudor 
descent from Welsh princes, that was traced in 
the time of Henry VII. in the female line also, 
and, as such, a nearer representation existed, 
through the marriage of one Lord Mortimer with 
the daughter of an actual reigning prince in the 
line of Clarence. No doubt what brought the 
Tudors so near Henry VI. was that they were his 
uterine brothers, and he was otherwise without 
brother or sister. A chapter might be written on 
the nearness of uterine brothers to the throne, as 
in the Hollands and the Greys, both families 
being of the royal blood, and legitimately so. 

Henry VII. was, in truth (as might be said in 
speaking of the presidency of the States), the best 
candidate who could be run for the Lancaster 











claims, being Henry VI.’s only nephew (not that 
Henry VI.’s opinion who was his heir could be 
conclusive); and perhaps he was all the better 
candidate that he did not belong to any of the 
great houses of longer standing connected with 
the throne, such as Buckingham and others, between 
whom there was mutual jealousy. 

It is important that the claim of York was first 
acknowledged by Parliament before the birth of a 
son to Henry VI., at which time the duke was, 
without reckoning the Beauforts, his male heir. 
On the birth of a son—under the circumstances, 
never, perhaps, was a child’s birth more unfor- 
tunate—his parents naturally could not brook 
seeing him excluded by no fault of his. The result 
was, that after a war had been fought expressly to 
enforce a technical matter, the disturbance and 
demoralization had been such that right of succes- 
sion seemed to go for little or nothing. R. M. 


In corroboration of the assertion that Queen 
Anne Boleyn was the eldest daughter of the Ear! 
of Wilts and Ormond, John Smyth, of Nibley, 
the steward of the hundred and lordship of Berke- 
ley in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
makes the following express statementr, in his 
‘Lives of the Berkeleys’: (1) “ William Carey 
maryed Mary second daughter and coheire of 
Thomas Bullein Earle of Wiltshire and Ormond”; 
and (2) ‘‘ William Carey and the lady Mary his 
wife, second sister and coheire of Anne Bullen, 
second wife to King Henry the 8.” Con- 
sidering Smyth’s proverbial accuracy as an his- 
torian, and the contiguity of the period in which 
he lived to that of Queen Elizabeth, these state- 
ments may be taken as conclusive upon the sub- 
ject. B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton, 


Mr. Georce Rozerts, or Lyme Recis (8 
S. i. 374).—This author’s MSS. came into the 
possession of a Mr. William Edward Goulden, 
who in the “seventies” kept a bookseller’s shop, 
then numbered 271, High Holborn. Late in the 
decade I have referred to I ascertained this fact 
(I think) from the then rector of Lyme Regis, 
who kindly favoured me with some correspondence 
upon Mr. Roberts’s ‘ Life of Monmouth.’ At that 
time I was contemplating writing a life of the 
whilom popular duke from an unpopular, or, at 
least, unconventional point of view. I waited 
upon Mr. Goulden accordingly, and (but I speak 
very diffidently, from memory only) I have an 
impression that a great mass of documents was 
displayed to me, contained in an old hair trunk, 
with a convex lid. On stating my object, the 
gentleman who had shown me the MS. treasures 
informed me that I was welcome to them, box and 
all. I was not prepared, however, to take them 
away there and then; and, thanking the kind 
prospective donor, I said that I would call in a 
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day or two, and come in a cab, in order to take 
the gift away with me. I called in about ten days 
after, and I am not certain whether I saw the 
same obliging individual, But, however, the 
gentleman, who received me very blandly, in- 
formed me that the papers wanted looking up— 
“ putting together,” I think, were his words—and 
again requested me to repeat my visit. This I did 
after a decent interval, and my earliest acquaint- 
ance politely but coolly repudiated the offer, and 
would not even inform me whether the coffer and 
its contents were still on his premises. Since 
some time before 1881 the shop, now (owing to an 
alteration in the numbering of High Holborn) 
inscribed with the numerals 265, has been in the 
occupation of that well-known and highly respected 
bookseller Mr. Glaisher. It is situate on the 
south side of the thoroughfare, next door but one 
to (and westward of) the “Inns of Court Hotel.” 
When Mr. Roberts died I do not know; but I 


should be very glad indeed to learn. Nemo. 
Temple. 


This gentleman, at one time Mayor of Lyme 
Regis, died at Dover on May 27, 1860. A list of 
bis most important works, with a testimony of the 
value of the accumulated materials, which were 
contributed with the utmost generosity to other 
inquirers, is given in the Atheneum of June 23, 
1860. Everard Homes Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Monro (8" §. i. 413).—The arms of the Mores of 
Loseley (a family represented now by the More- 
Molyneuxes of Loseley) are given in Burke’s 
“General Armory’ as: ‘‘ Az., on a@ cross ar. five 
martlets sa. Crest, on a ducal coronet ar. an 


antelope of the last.” No mulberry tree seems to pyle 


be borne in the More arms. If a mulberry tree 
“figures in the escutcheons of the Mores at Loseley,” 
probably it appears as the arms, or as part of the 
arms, of some family whose arms the Mores bear 
as a quartering on their shield. In the long list of 
the coats of arms in Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ of 
families bearing the name of More I cannot find 
that a mulberry tree was a device borne by any 
one of them. C. W. Cass. 


Tromas ArrowsmirTa (8 S. i. 168, 318).—The 
Newent parish register for 1776 ought to show the 
baptismal entry, and therefore the parentage, of 
this engraver, and of his brother, John Pauncefoot 
Arrowsmith.} Arrowsmith is a common Gloucester- 
shire name. I have before me a list of ten or 
twelve wills proved at Gloucester, between 1672 
and 1763, of persons bearing this surname, who 
resided at Wotton-under- Edge, Cheltenham, Ciren- 
cester, Stroud, Tewkesbury, and Painswick. 

W. G. D. F. 


Epvarpus Horseivs (8" S. i. 415).—Sir 
Edward Horsey, of whom there is an account in 





the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The date, 
1559, given by Patamepes is impossible. Don 
Jobn of Austria was but twelve years old in 1559, 
and was not appointed to the government of the 
Netherlands until 1576, bis tenure of which was 
very brief, and he died in 1578. F. Apams, 


There is a sufficient notice of Sir Edward Horsey, 
who died in 1583, in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxvii. 
377-8. W. C. B. 


Pitt (8™ §. i. 353).—This is Erse and Gaelic 
poll, Manx poyl, Welsh pwll, Breton poull, meap- 
ing a hole, pit, mire, and standing or running 
water. It enters largely into place-names, appear- 
ing as a prefix in the various forms fal, fil, ful, 
phil, pal, pil, pol, pul, pow, and it can even be 
shown from old spellings that it has assumed the 
form pen, as in Penkill, a tributary of the Cree. 
The parish church of Minigaff occupies an elevated 
site at the junction of and between the two 
streams, Pont’s map, prepared early in the seven- 
teenth century, not long after Gaelic ceased to be 
the vernacular in the mountainous parts of Gal- 
loway, gives the name as Poolkill, showing that it 
is the Gaelic pol cille, stream of the church. This 
is an instance of the care required in applying the 
syllable pen as a test of Welsh occupation. 

In Aberdeenshire, where traces of the extinct 
Pictish dialect may be expected, the vowel sound 
has been still farther narrowed from the original 
poll or pwll, and it is found in the form of peel, as 
in Fluke Peel, the name of a tidal pool on the 
coast near Stonehaven. Herpert MaXwELt. 


In Welsh pil means ‘‘a creek or estuary.” It 
is etymologically allied to peel, Latin pilo, Manx 
Pill in Ireland is a river-name. Pool in 
Welsh is spelt prcl, so pwllhelli or salt pool. 

A. Hatt. 


Mantissa says ‘‘ the dictionaries are strangely 
silent” with regard to this word; but Halliwell 
has it. He explains it thus :— 

“*(6.) A small creek. Heref. ‘8, Caracs pill or creeke,’ 
Harrison, p. 61, The channels through which the drain- 
ings of the marshes enter the river are termed pills.” 

“From 8, Juste pille or creke to S. Manditas 
creeke, is a mile dim,”-—Leland’s ‘Itinerary,’ 1769, 


iii, 291. 
C. C. B. 
Corroporer (8 S. i. 353, 383).—I cannot tell 
which is the regular pronunciation of the word in 
Australia ; but I think that, as an English word, it 
is safer to put the accent on the last syllable, 
this being the place of the stress in nearly all the 
English words ending in ee, except committee and 
a few others, DnaRGEL. 


Ricnarp Banister (8 S. i. 208, 324).—In 8 
note headed ‘ The Surgeon’s Comment ’ (6 S. x. 
297) I pointed out that some verses, which a 
correspondent (p, 226) had seen only in mant- 
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script, were really to be found in Banister’s book 
‘On Diseases of the Eyes,’ &., 1622. This book, 
as Mr. Paiuirs says (ante, p. 324), is rare, but 
the greater part of it is pilfered from a still rarer 
one :— 

“A worthy Treatise of the Eyes; contayning the 
knowledge and cure of one hundreth and thirtene 
diseases, incident unto them : first gathered and written 
in French by Jacques Guillemeau, Chyrurgion to the 
French King,” &c. 

This little volume, printed by Robert Walde- 
grave, is anonymous and without date. I need 
hardly say that both works are quite valueless in 
a scientific point of view—a mere tissue of rubbish. 

It is among the comicalities of surgical history 
that at the time when these works were written, 
and indeed long afterwards, oculists went on 
“couching cataracts,” as the term was, without 
knowing that the disease was in the crystalline 
lens itself. This they believed to be the immediate 
seat of sight, and they thought that what they dis- 
placed, or ‘‘ couched,” was a sort of film or skin in 
front of it. They therefore cautioned operators to 
take the greatest care never to touch the lens, the 
very thing they were all the time displacing. 

J. Dixon. 


Strarnep Giass Winpow (8" 8S. i. 333).—There 
is a chromo-lithograph on a small scale, showing 
the bell-founding part of the window fairly well, in 
Ellacombe’s ‘ Bells of the Church ’ (supplement to 
‘Church Bells of Devon’), plate _—, . 

. & FF. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Photographs of the Bell Founders’ Window are, 
or recently were, to be purchased in the photo- 
graphers’ shops in York. 

J. Eyre Poppveron. 


Anoe.ica Kaurruann (8 §, i. 293, 364, 400). 
—I notice in the account of the sale of Lord 
Charlemont’s pictures at Roxborough Castle last 
month that the companion pictures ‘ Music’ and 
‘History,’ by Angelica Kauffmann, were sold for 
632. The name of the purchaser was not given. 

GERALD Ponsonby. 


A good picture by her, representing herself as 
wooed by the rival arts of music and painting, is 
in Cokethorpe House, adjoining this parish, until 
this year the seat of the late Mrs. Strickland. 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, Oxon, 


_ The oval picture ‘ Venus attired by the Graces’ 
is now in the possession of Arthur Kimber, Esq. 
It formed part of the large collection of the 
artist’s works which were acquired by Mr. Geo. 
Bowles, of the Grove, Wanstead. After his 
decease the collection passed into the possession of 
his sister, Lady Northwick, and her daughters the 
Hon. Misses Rushout. A copy of Bartolozzi’s 





engraving of this picture appeared in the Magazine 
of Art, June, 1887, p. 264, printed in sepia colour. 
Wa ter Crovucs. 
Grafton House, Wanstead, Essex. 


‘Tae Lire or Dean Burcon’ (8 §. i. 292). 
—There seems to me no difficulty as to the origin 
of the name Maltass, the patronymic of the grand- 
mother of the late Dean Burgon. It is a variant 
or corruption of the name Malthouse, which I have 
often met with in Yorkshireand Durham. Perhaps 
the name of the noted political economist Thomas 
Henry Malthus may come from the same source. 
In the north of England ‘‘ house” is affixed to a 
large contingent of names. We have Hobhouse, 
Lofthouse, Monkhouse, Stackhouse, Moorhouse, 
Pershouse, sometimes provincially denominated 
Hobus, Loftus, Stackass, Moorass, Persass. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Inpexes WayTeEp (8" §. i. 292, 363).—Poole’s 
‘Index to Periodicals to 1882,’ of nearly three 
hundred reviews, &c., with the supplement to 1887, 
and the second supplement for the succeeding five 
years, supplies all wants; so consolidated indexes 
of each review are no longer a necessity. Harper's 
Magazine has a consolidated index of the seventy 
volumes from June, 1850, to June, 1885, 
Scribner's Magazine has one of its ten volumes, 
from 1887 to 1891. The Century has published 
an index from 1870 to 1885. 8. C. H. 


Britrany (8 §S. i. 434).—St. Michael was the 
saint of high places. Had F. M. D. a Murray’s 
* Handbook’ with him when he visited the Celtic 
remains in Brittany? If not, he will find a good 
deal of information about Carnac, Erdeven, &c., in 
that for France which contains that district. 

J. F, Mayserou. 

Liverpool. 


For a description of the lines and circles in 
Brittany see an article by Sir Henry Dryden, 
Bart., in vol. 1. (App.) of the Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute. Churches on mounds and 
hills are generally dedicated to St. —. . 


Lone Naits anp Gentitity (8 §. i. 187, 
317).— 

“ Nothing is more frequent in that country [Italy] 
than to hear a cobbler working to an opera-tune, You 
can scarce see a porter that bas not one nail much longer 
than the rest, which you will find upon enquiry is 
cherished for some instrument.’’—Steele, Tatler, x 0. 222. 


JonaTHaNn BovucaieEr, 


EvxanaH Serrie (1648-1724), Dramatic 
Porr (7 §S. xii. 483).—It may be added that 
the will of his father, Josias Settle, of Dunstable, 
co. Bedford, barber chirurgeon, dated June 15, 
1666, and proved April 29, 1667, is preserved in 
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the District Probate Registry at Northam 
(Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, ed. F. A. Blaydes, 
January, vol. iii. part ix. p. 280). 
Dayret Hirwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Boox ow Emptormert or Caitprew (8 §. 
i. 394).—The book sought for is, probably, 
*Pantomime Waifs; or, a Plea for our City 
Children,’ by Miss Barlee. To this brochure Lord 
Shaftesbury wrote a preface in 1883 (sea his ‘ Life’ 
by Mr. Hodder, ch. xxxvii.). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Loyostarr on Lonostarre Famity (7" S. xi. 
109, 293).—Mr. Wess will find that there were a 
number of persons of the name of Longstaff, who 
were principally farmers and yeomen, residing at 
Soulby, Westmoreland, in the year 1829. 

F. Corrine. 


‘Quentin Durwarp’ (8 §, i. 354).—The 
story of Aboulcasem the Generous is referred to in 
a tale of Maria Edgeworth’s, entitled ‘ Made- 
moiselle Panache,’ one of the collection of “ Moral 
Tales.” Briefly, Aboulcasem, the Generous Per- 
sian, on receiving a visit from a friend, showed to 
him his vast treasures, all of which were much 
admired. On the friend’s return to his own house, 
he discovered that every article which had excited 
his admiration had been sent to him as a present, 
amongst these articles being a slave, a horse, and 
a peacock. That Walter Scott should quote from 
Maria Edgeworth is but natural, seeing that the 
closest friendship existed between them, and that 
he publicly acknowledged that the perusal of her 
“Trish Tales” led, in a great measure, to the pro- 
duction of his “ Waverley ” series. 

Jno, Brounpe.ie-Bourton. 


Can Aboulcasem be a misprint or misquotation 
of Abou Hassan, the hero of the ‘Sleepers 
Awakened’ in the Arabian Nights,’ a person who 
went through some similar experiences to those 
of Christopher Sly in the Induction of Shakspere’s 
* Taming of the Shrew’? 

The lines inquired for are from Ferriar’s ‘ Biblio- 
mania,’ an epistle to Richard Heber, Esq. :— 

How pure the joy, when first my hands unfold 
The small rare volume, black with tarnish’d gold ! 


A. R. SHueto. 
Cambridge. 


Having recently read again this powerful and 
beautiful romance, may I take advantage of Mr. 
ArmsTRONG’s queries to ask two on my own 
account? Who is the author of the motto to the 
romance !— 

La guerre est ma patrie, 
Mon barnoie ma maison, 
Et en toute saison 

Combattre c’est ma vie. 


In the epilogue Scott says, “In days, traces of 





pton | which I myself can remember, not only were the 


‘ fifteen friends’ of the happy pair invited to wit- 
ness their union,” &. What is the meaning of 
the allusion to the “ fifteen friends”? From the 
fact of the words being in inverted commas they 
seem to be a quotation. 

With regard to “old Michaud” of Ghent, why 
need we assume that he was a real person ? 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


Curtositizs oF Interpretation (8 S. i. 309, 
349, 410).—The word ure, adverted to by Pror. 
Sxeat at the second reference, has been a special 
crux to editors of our ancient texts, the late Mr. 
Thomas Wright not excepted. One item of the 
glossarial index to his edition of ‘ Generydes’ for 
the E.E.T.S. is, “Vre, sb. usage, custom, 2788, 
4594; use, practice, 6825.” The gloss at 6825 
is right; in the other two cases the meaning is 
** fortune” or “luck.” In the first (2788) Gene- 
rydes and a companion resolve to distinguish 
themselves in a battle going on ; so 

Bothe on thei rode to knowe what was ther vre. 


Obviously “ usage” or “ custom” in such circum 
stances is to fight; the personal consequences are 
a matter of luck. Im the second case (4594) an 
enemy struck down by Generydes appeals for 
mercy, and then treacherously 

Smote generides in to the thye, 

And he was not gretly hurt, it was his vre. 
What could “usage” or “custom” have to do 
with this lucky escape? Suppose the verse had 
read, “ And he fell dead to ground,” &c., would 
any one bave had us believe that the fatality was 
the victim’s ‘‘ usage” or “ custom” ? 

Pror. Skeat’s observation that this wre “ has 
no connexion with use” must not be understood 
as implying that the other wre has any connexion 
with use, except in sense, if even in that. For 
ure=use is derived through O.Fr. ewre from Lat. 
operam, work, and therefore represents mod. Fr. 
euvre. I equate ure with use only for the sake of 
convenience. It is better glossed “operation, 
practice.” The sense association with use is old, 
and proceeded originally from a false etymology, 
Bailey, for instance, deriving it from Lat. usura. 

I trust Pror. Sxeat will pardon me for fishing 
in his waters, when I make public the following 
marvel. A few months ago a volume appeared, 
entitled ‘ Early Scottish Poetry,’ edited by George 
Eyre-Todd. At p. 87, the condition of Edward I. 
is described as follows in Barbour’s account of his 
fatal illness :— 

He wes ea sted that he ne mocht 

Hys aynd bot with gret paynys draw, 

Na spek bot giff it war weill law, 
We may paraphrase thus : His condition was such 
that he could not draw his breath (aynd) except 
with great effort, nor speak except in a very (wé ) 
low tone.” The editor’s gloss for weill is “ actually, 
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as if he mistook the Scotch adj. law for the Eng- 
lish subst. of like spelling. But this is a trifle 
beside his gloss for the three words “hys aynd 
bot,” which he tells us mean “his own boot”! 
Perhaps he thought the king was suffering from 
a severe attack of gout. Whether so or not, 
the fact that a king would have his boot pulled 
off for him did not occur to the editor, as well as 
much else. If Pror. Skeart cares to delve in the 
book cited, he will turn up many more “ curiosities 
of interpretation”; but I shall let him discover for 
himself the spots where these nuggets lie. 
F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Mickiesurcs Famity (8* §, i. 273, 343).—In 
the ‘North Wales Directory,’ 1873, appear the 
names of “ Mickleburgh, Mr. John, Hendoman, 
Montgomery ”; “‘ Mickleburgh, Mr. Wm., Church- 
bank, Montgomery.” They were apparently land 
agents, surveyors, and valuers. With one or both 
of them (or it might have been their father) I was 
at school from 1839 to 1842. BolLEav. 


A respectable man of this name resides at 
Sprowston, near this city, where there are others 
of the name. Ww. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Wasuincton Ancestry (7" §. xii. 23, 115, 
210, 294, 416). —There seems to be a sort of mare’s 
nest in the discovery of a supposed subject for 
tetractation by Mr. H. F. Waters. Whatever 
may be the facts as to an alleged descent of the 
Washingtons of Sulgrave from the stock of 
Washington of Washington, in Durham, of 
whom I can only trace in the Durham Visita- 
tions the marriage of Eleanor, daughter and heir 
of Sir William Washington, to Sir William 
Tempest, of Studley, it is certain that the 
College of Arms, in taking the funeral certifi- 


them as of the Sulgrave family, and this is 
undoubted contemporary evidence, while the 
M.I. may be of later date. 

The funeral certificate from the College of Arms 
has been printed in Mise. Gen. et Her., Second 
Series, vol. i, Lond., 1886, and it distinctly 
describes “Lawrence Washington of Maydeston in 
Kent, gent. and Registrar of his Ma“ high Court of 
Chauncerie,” as “ second sonne of Lawrence Wash- 
ington of Sowlegrave in the County of Northamp- 
ton gent. and daughter of William Pargiter of 
Gritworth in the County of Northampton afore- 
said gent.,” as having “deceased the 21 day of 
December, 1619, at his house in Chauncerie Lane,” 
and as having been “buried in the parishe Churche 
of......in Maydeston in Kent aforesayd his body 
being thither translated on the 24 of the same 
moneth.” This certificate was “taken by William 
Penson Lancaster Herald the 14 of January 1619 
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and is testified to be true wnder the hand of 
Lawrence Washington the heire of the sayd Law- 
rence deceased.” 

It would seem difficult to offer better evidence 
of the contemporary belief, to put the case at its 
lowest, concerning the descent of the Maidstone 
Washingtons from the Washingtons of Sulgrave. 
Whether the Sulgrave line itself sprang originally 
from a Lancashire or from a Durham stock is a 
totally different question; while, on the other 
hand, if the allegation of a Durham descent be 
capable of proof, there is no real conflict between 
the descent from Sulgrave asserted by the College 
of Arms and the original descent from Darham 
stated to be alleged in the M.I. at Maidstone, 
both of which would, ex hypothesi, be true state- 
ments of two separate facts. Nomab. 


Davenant on Suaxkspeare (8" §. i. 274).—In 
the prefatory memoir, by James Maidment and 
W. H. Logan, which precedes D’Avenant’s 
‘Works’ in “ Dramatists of the Restoration” it 
is stated at p. xxiv:— 

“ After cavilling at the want of the apostrophe in 

D'Avenant’s name, and at other trifles, Mr. Corney goes 
on to say that Moseley, Malone, Steevens, Reed, and 
others were all in error in substituting the word ‘ cap- 
tain’ for captive, which was the word in the first edition 
of the ‘Ode’ accompanying the poem of Madagascar, 
printed in 1638.” 
Maidment and Logan approve of the substitution, 
which they attribute in the first instance to Moseley, 
who brought out a second edition of the ‘ Poems’ 
in 1648, when the poet himself was alive. Which- 
ever word is read, it seems to me that “rifled falls” 
must have reference to the hacked and draggled 
appearance of the feathers composing the warrior’s 
plume, which droop down over his eyes and are 
wet with the tears which he sheds in chagrin and 
vexation at his defeat, that follows his last effort to 
F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Forx-tore : Lizarp (8 §. i. me i — 
paragraph quoted by your correspondent Uom. 
Esor caeesell in the Daily News of February 
16, and was cut out by me for preservation as 
illustrative of a very prevalent superstition. It 
obtains in Suffolk, and many people are under the 
impression that a small lizard or eft, in impure 
water, swallowed accidentally, grows to a large size 
in the stomach and exhausts everything that enters 
it, causing the unfortunate person to pine away 
and die from want of nourishment, Like many 
other popular superstitions, it dies remarkably 
hard ; but in East Anglia we are very primitive, 
believing implicitly in dreams, witchcraft, omens, 
and charms. Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder, 
was born not far from this peninsula, at Manning- 
tree, a small town in Essex, and it is on record 
that the aborigines of that village once boiled a 
witch and sent a bottle of the broth in which she 
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was boiled as a present to King James I., who 
held in abhorrence tobacco and witches. Shak- 
spere has preserved the name of the place by 

king of a ‘* Manningtree ox with a pudding in 
his belly.” 

The following curious story from Merivale’s 
‘Romans under the Empire’ is parallel, and will 
show the antiquity of this belief; and as it may 
not be found elsewhere, it is worth reprinting. The 
historian is citing a Jewish legend concerning the 
death of the Emperor Titus, a.p. 81 :— 

“ Jehovah suffered him to gain the shore, and there, 
in scorn of the scorner, sent a gnat to creep into his 
nostrils and lodge itself in his brain. For seven years the 
restless insect gnawed the vital tissue. One day, when 
the tortured prince passed by a blacksmith’s forge, the 
thunders of the hammer seemed to startle and arrest it. 
Four pieces of silver daily did the sufferer give to have 
the noise continued in his ear without ceasing. At the 
end of thirty miserable days the insect became accus- 
tomed to the clang, and renewed his ravages. Phineas, 
the son of Erouba, was present with the chief nobles of 
Rome at the death of the emperor. The Jewish witness 
reported that the head of the d d pened, and 
the creature was there discovered as big as a swallow, 
with a brazen beak and claws of iron.’’—Chap. Ix., Sal- 
a from the Talmud, ‘Domin. Rom. en Judée,’ 





Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The lizard story which recently came from 
Marazion, alarming the more timorous of our 
women and exciting the ridicule of the in- 
credulous many, is not without a parallel, if the 
following very extraordinary account, taken from 
*Ten Thousand Wonderful Things,’ is genuine :— 


“ Bertholin, the learned Swedish doctor, relates many 
strange anecdotes of lizards, toads, and frogs; statin 
that a woman, thirty years of age, being thirsty, dran 
aor mye | of water at a pond. At the end of a few 
months she experienced singular movements in her 
stomach, as if something were crawling up and down; 
and, —— the sensation, consulted a medical man, 
who prescribed a dose of orvietan in a decoction of 
fumitory. Shortly afterwards, the irritation of the 
st h increasing, she ited three toads and two 
young -—— after which she became more at ease. In 
the spring following, however, her irritation of the 
stomach was renewed; and aloes and bezoar being 
administered, she vomited three female frogs, followed 
the next day by their numerous progeny. In the month 
of January following, she vomited five more living frogs, 
and in the course of seven years ejected as many as 
eighty. Dr, Bertholin protests that he heard them croak 


in her stomach.” 
Joszern H. Exes. 





West Hartlepool. 


Ricuarp Turwer (7 §. xi. 26).—My query 
under the above reference still remains un- 
answered. It seems strange that a rich Turkey 
merchant, who died only a hundred and sixty 
years ago, worth upwards of a hundred thousand 
| ose should leave so little trace behind. A 

illigent search at Somerset House has not afforded 
any clue, as no trace of any will or administration 








is to be found there ; and yet an estate of that 
magnitude must have been administered in some 
fashion. Whether he died in this country or 
abroad I am unable to say. Is it possible that 
his estate was administered in some foreign court 
of probate? I should be very glad if any one 
could put me on his track. F. A. Buaypgs, 
Bedford. 


*Garpen or THE Sov’ (8*" S. i. 333, 404),— 
The mention of this prayer book reminds me of 
a very curious statement which was made quite 
recently in the London Diocesan Synod. A clergy- 
man stated that there were no Catholic books of 
family prayer. As a matter of fact, outside the 
Breviary and the Missal there are a great many 
Catholic manuals in popular use: ‘The Garden of 
the Soul,’ ‘The Crown of Jesus,’ ‘The Vade 
Mecum,’ and many others. All these contain 
family prayers for morning and evening, several 
different forms being provided, and also prayers, 
devotions, meditations, &c., for every possible 
occasion in health or in sickness. 

Some few years ago at Oxford there was a well- 
known member of the university, now dead, Mr. 
Bazeley, of Brazenose. Although by birth and 
training a member of the English Church, and, I 
think, ordained a deacon, he became a Presbyterian 
minister, and used to preach in the open air at 
Oxford, when I myself, returning from preaching at 
the Catholic Church there, have heard him. I 
quote from memory, but I think that it is recorded 
in his life that Mr. Bazeley, although a Presby- 
terian by conviction, said that the best prayer book 
he knew was the ‘Garden of the Soul.’ 

GrorcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Sueer Fep on Hotty (8 S. i, 431).—The 
closing sentence of Mr. Avpy’s interesting note 
contains an obvious fallacy. The holm oak (Quercus 
ilicifolius) is not a native species, and if it were 
so would form very unsuitable food for sheep. 
Indeed, it is doubtfal whether any but the very 
young shoots could be eaten by them. It is these 
only that bear spiny leaves (whence the name 
holm=hollin, é.e., holly oak). Unlike the holly, 
the foliage of the holm oak becomes harsh and dry 
with maturity, whereas the leaves of an old holly 
are as succulent as those of the young plant. No 
matter what the age of a holly, so long as the 
twigs are within reach of being cropped by cattle 
so long will the leaves on them remain armed with 
protective spines, but as soon as they attain a safe 
height the leaves become as smooth as those of a 
camellia. Hersert Maxwell. 


Yee (8™ S. i, 294, 341, 442).—If any doubts 
exist as to the meaning of this word in the inscrip- 
tion at Northam Charch, they will, I imagine, at 
once be removed bya perusal of the quotations 
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given under aisle in the ‘N. E. D.’ Yele, in the 
sense of ale, is, of course, a totally different word 
(though identical in form with the above form of 
aisle), 80 that it does not make any “‘ appearance 
inachurch.” I did not gather from the query at 


p. 294 that any explanation of the y in either case | 


was asked for. In yele (aisle) it is, I suppose, 
vyocalic, and connotes the pronunciation yle. The 
old forms ele, eyle, &c., were confused with ile, yle, 
island (see ‘N. E. D.’). In yele (ale) it is con- 
sonantal. A y is often prefixed to initial vowels 
and diphthongs in dialect forms, many examples 
of which may be found in Jamieson and Brockett, 
¢. g., yearth (earth), yarnut (earth-nut), yell (ale), 
yell-house (ale-house). It will, perhaps, be remem- 
bered that when the esthetic gentleman asks 
Patience, the milkmaid in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
opera, ‘Do you ever yearn?” she briskly replies 
“T yearn my livin’.” In Hebrew no syllable can 
begin with a vowel-sound (with one slight excep- 
tion), and the tendency to avoid this is seen in 
such forms as helegant (elegant), ydale (ale), and 
wuts (oats). Go Be Be 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Yele is a mere variant of yle, a common sixteenth- 
century spelling of the word now spelt aisle. See 
“ Aisle” in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ Pro- 
nounce the y like the y in style, and all difficulty 
vanishes, Watrer W. Sxear. 


“This Yele was made Anno 1593.” This in- 
scription, cut on a solid slab of stone and inserted 
on the capital of a pillar from which spring two 
arches in Northam Church, near Bideford, is a 
memorial of the making an additional aisle on 
the south side of this church, exactly corresponding 
to one previously erected on the north side, which 
seems originally to have been erected in simple 
cruciform. 

The present vicar has kindly given the above 
explanation, adding that the usual idea here is 
that yele means aisle, and he sees no reason to 
doubt the interpretation. 

R. PenyeratHer Lioyp. 

Lota, Torquay, 


“Rerentin” Corts (8" S. i. 392).—It strikes 
me there can be no great difficulty in explaining 
why the long ringlets of a lady’s hair are called 
“repentir curls.” Repentir is the French for a 
penitentiary, and les repentirs are the girls sent 
there for reformation. Repentir, therefore, is a 
lock hospital, or Magdalen. Now, Mary Magdalen 
is represented to have had such long hair that 
she wiped off her tears therewith from the feet of 
Jesus. Hence Magdalen curls would mean the 
long hair of a Mary Magdalen made into ringlets. 

E. Coppam Brewer. 


Dame (8 S. i, 272, 322, 402).—In reply to | 
Sm Cuantes S. Kine, I have simply to acknow- 








ledge that it was a mistake to assume that the 
title of Lady is the proper designation of the wife 


of a peer. But I do not regret the expression 
of the assumption (which is, I think, very com- 
mon), since it has elicited such interesting replies. 
These, however, do not diminish one’s regret that 
the old title of Dame (especially in the case of the 
wives of knights) has fallen into disuse. 
Henry ATIweELt. 
Barnes. 


“Boy anp Panrer” (8 §, i, 371).—There 
will not be much loss in the obliteration of this 
very mistaken inscription. It has been certain 
any time in the 204 years that it has been 
standing, that “when ye have sought the city 
round,” the highest ground was not here, but at 
or near Leadenhall Market, or probably the 
chancel of the primitive St. Peter’s Church on 
Cornhill, the centre of Roman Londinium, which 
has never been traced, I believe, west of the Wal- 
brook. E. L. G. 


Leary (8 S. i. 244, 342).—The use of this 
word mentioned by your correspondent at the 
second reference has apparently no connexion 
with the word to which Pror. Sxeat has directed 
attention. Leary=empty is, I suppose, to be 
derived from A.-S. ge-lder, vacuus, cf. G. Leer. 
I have always supposed that leary=koowing was 
derived from the verb to leer, just as peery is from 
to peer. When a man is called vulgarly “a leary 
cove” or “a leary dog,” is there not a reference to 
the cunning look in his eyes, or was there not 
primarily such a reference? Grose, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ has: “ Leery. On 
one’s guard. See Peery.” The latter word he 
explains as “ inquisitive, suspicious.” He gives 
“The cull’s peery; that fellow suspects some- 
thing.” Phillips, in his ‘New World of Words,’ 
defines leer as ‘‘ to cast a cunning or wishly look” 
Palsgrave, in ‘Lesclarcissement de la Langue 
Francoyse,’ gives :— 

“I leare or lere, as a dogge dothe underneth a doore. 
* Je regarde de longue veue.’ Beholde, I pray you, howe 
he leareth : ‘ aduisez, je vous prie, comment il regarde 
de longue veue.”” 

The following passage is from Hone’s ‘Table 
Book ’ (p. 842) :— 

“ Leary—cunning or wary. Correctly it ought to be 
lehry. The derivation of it is the German /ehre, learning 
or warning. The authorities for this word are not older 
than the time of James I.” 

I shall be surprised if they are as old, The 
** correct ” spelling is amusing. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Lear or leer, in the sense of empty, is common 
to several of our English dialects, and is noted by 
Halliwell. Mr. Hardy, in ‘Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes,’ makes one of his Dorset peasants speak of 
being leary, meaning tired or jaded. This, how- 
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ever, can hardly be the word referred to by Pror. 
Sxear. Cc. C. B. 


The word is still current coin in the south of 
Devon, in the sense of hungry and empty. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


“Wuite Fryers” ix Ate (8 §, i. 294, 
381).—I should have stated that the edition of 
Swift’s ‘ Works’ from which I took the quotation 
as printed, was published in London in 1751. 
The volume (xiv.) is the “ second edition,” accord- 
ing to the title-page. J. F. Manserca. 


Are we not laboriously trying to find a mean- 
ing for that which has none? ‘‘ White Fryers” 
is merely white flyers, or, as we should now write 
the word, fliers. It is a printer’s error. Fliers 
are an Hibernian sediment, which floats (almost in 
equilibrio) instead of sinking; it may arise in 
any alcoholic fluid—wine, beer, cider, &c. 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E, 


Lyricat Versz or tHe Nortu Country 
(88. i. 413).—See Halliwell’s ‘ Yorkshire Antho- 
logy,’ Ingledew’s ‘Ballads and Songs of York- 
shire,’ Andrews’s ‘ Yorkshire Poets,’ Forshaw’s 
‘ Yorkshire Poets,’ and the various North Country 
* Garlands,’ more or less in chap - book form. 
There are similar collections for Durham and 
Northumberland. The late John Harland issued 
two volumes of ‘ Lancashire Ballads and Songs,’ 
the one of ancient, the other of modern selections. 
Other correspondents may tell of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. The ‘‘ North countrie” is a 
nation “ famed for song.” W. C. B. 


Waite Famiry (8" §S. i. 374).—For particulars 
relating to the Whites of Kent my Canterbury 
books should be consulted, especially the Mar- 
riage Licences (First Series), index to which is in 
type. As Peter White’s marriage comes (or may 
come) in the Second Series, I gladly give par- 
ticulars through ‘N & Q.’ On November 3, 1628, 
Peter White, of Aldington, yeom., bachelor, about 
thirty-nine, obtained a licence to marry Ann 
Bleshinden, of the same place, she being about 
thirty-four. On November 30 in the same year 
“ Peter Whyte and Anne Bichinden” were mar- 
ried at Aldington ‘‘ by licence.” On December 19, 
1628 (I quote from the Bishops’ transcript), 
** Thomas the Sonne of Peter Whyte” was bap- 
tized. I think this was the only child of the 
marriage. ‘“ Mr. Peeter White was buried Aprill 

* 9th,§ 1638,” at Aldington, and ‘‘ Humphrey 
leychenden Esq',” father of the above-named 
Anne, was “beuried November y* 7th, 1639.” 
Mrs, ©. A. Waite gives no reference to Hasted, 
and I cannot find one. Cozens’s book is not 
within my reach, so I cannot say anything about 





the memorial in St. Peter's, Thanet. Nicholas 
Whyte was vicar of the parish from 1666 to about 
1715. He may have been the bishop’s grandson, 
Peter White was not buried at St. Peter's ; at all 
events, the register is silent on the subject. 

I have many mems. relating to the Whites 
which Mrs. C. A. Waite may be glad to have, 
Will she kindly write to me direct. 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Corrovs Rercrn into THE Excueqver (8* 
S. i. 394).—The somewhat blood-curdling image 
of making dice of men’s bones is used by Byron 
in connexion with Napoleon, in ‘The Age of 
Bronze’ (iii. 7-10):— 

Yes ! where is he, the champion and the child 
Of all that's great or little, wise or wild ; 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were 
thrones ; 
Whose table earth—whose dice were human bones. 
J. F, Mansereg. 
Liverpool. 


Rev. Dr. Taomas Saaw, THE TRAVSLLER 
(7@ 8. x. 28, 176, 294).—It may be noted that 
he was married in the parish church of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen Square, Holborn, as ap by 
the annexed extract from the register, under date 
March 30, 1742 :— 

“ The Rev* Thomas Shaw, D.D., Principal of Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, Batchelor, and Jane Holden, of the City 
of Oxford, Widow.” 

Daniet Hipwett, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


‘Curistian Economics’ (8 S, i, 227, 358).— 
Together with Mr. Sewell’s little book may be 
mentioned that most suggestive work ‘The 
Epistles of St. John ; a Series of Lectures on 
Christian Ethics,’ by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
first published in 1857. 

Epwarp H. Marsnau, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Arrer-came At Iris (7 S. xii. 149, 235, 
332, 412; 8 S. i. 58, 132, 238).—While readily 
accepting Mr. Hoorer’s acknowledgment of the 
opportunity I afforded him for ‘‘ giving honour 
where honour is due” as regards the true author- 
ship of the explanation tendered by him of ‘ Shan 
Van Vocht,’ I must equally decline accepting 
credit where I am not entitled to any. Reverting, 
in some connexion not clear to me, to a note 
mine in last September under the above heading, 
Mr. Hooper seeks to credit me with the virtual 
authorship of H. H. 8.’s second query on the 
subject. That query, he represents, “ would have 
been unnecessary had Mr. Ewine continued his 
quotation from Hall’s ‘Hore Vacive. Mr. 
Ewine did not continue his quotation, hence 
H. H. S's second query. Such is Mr. Hoorsrs 
argument. 
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The curious, very curious, “5 CC 
that my note, written in reply to H. H. S.’s query 
in its original form, ought to have provided for 
the contingency of a second query, not put until 
after my nove had appeared—I need not analyze. 
Mr. Hoorger’s argument is directly shipwrecked 
on the fact (see 7” S. xii. 412) that H. H. S.’s 
second query was written because, as H. H. S. 
bimeelf frankly stated at the time, in endeavouring 
to be brief in his first query, “he had left the 
point of his inquiry obscure.” 
Tuomas J. Ewixa. 
Leamington, 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (8" 8. i. 


335).— 
Wise she was, 
And wondrous skill’d in genealogies. 
These lines are from a poem of Charles Lamb's entitled 
‘The Grandame.’ Cc, R, W, Tuomas, 
(8th 8. i. 355.) 

The lines Mn. H. Parry asks for are the last four of 
William Shenstone’s very pathetic ‘ Ballad of Jemmy 
Dawson,’ one who was out, and suffered, in 1745. Shen- 
_ perbaps never wrote more ——e and beautiful 
ines. A. R. 


SHILLETO, 
(8t® 8, i. 395.) 
And she sits and gazes at us 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 
Longfellow, ‘ Footsteps of Angels.’ . 
H. D. 


The best of what we do and are 
Just God forgive. 
The lines given by Reaprxe will be found in Words- 
worth’s ‘ Thoughts suggested on the Banks of Nith.’ 
W. W. Daviss. 





Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War. 
By Frances Parthenope Verney. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Busrpes constituting delightful reading, Lady Verney's 

two volumes irs of her family, “ compiled from 

the papers and illustrated by the portraits at Claydon 

House,” have genuine historical value, Members of the 

Camden Society and readers of its publications are aware 

of the important documents preserved at that home of 

the Verneys, and all who have studied the most interest- 
ing portion of our annals know how significant a part 
in the civil wars was played on one side or the other by 
this distinguished family and its connexions. A Verney 
was practically the first aristocratic victim of loyalty 
to his king, a second was one of the most important 
vietims of Cromwellian cruelty in Ireland, and a third 
was one of the most conscientious, honourable, and 
intelligent, and also one of the worst-used members of 
the Long Parliament. These men, with others less 
amiable, less worthy, and less illustrious, the late Lady 

Verney brings before us with admirable clearness and 

vivacity. 

Every scrap of information concerning the heroes of 
this great fight is acceptable. Most valuable of all, 
because most rarely accorded, ie intelligence as to the 
domestic state of England under the persecutions and 





harryings inseparable from civil war. Books which 
furnish us pictures of domestic interiors are always 
precious. Such can be found. What book is more 
delightful than the account given by the Duchess of 
Newcastle of her early life in Essex, frequently re- 
printed, and of late, in an authoritative edition, by Mr. 
C. H. Firth, With this book, and with the account 
of her husband which the Duchess furnished, these 
memoirs by the late Lady Verney may be classed. It 
is a curious coincidence that both the duchess, who 
lived to be the laughing-stock of the age of Charles II., 
and Mary, Lady Verney, the wife of Sir Ralph Verney, 
who died, while still in her youth, in poverty and exile, 
had to perform the same functions in England of tryi 

to raise some funds out of their husbands’ coquestrates 
estates. 

Of the two volumes the later is the more striking, the 
records of the punishment inflicted upon the Verne 
being very moving. Sir Ralph, on the whole the 
greatest and most influential of the Verneys in the 

riod under discussion, had the singular distinction of 

ing in equal danger from both parties, His father’s 
services, and other acts of devotion of his family, might 
persuade the king to epare his estates, but no motive 
whatever could save them from the relentlessness of the 
Parliament. When the king’s standard was raised at 
Nottingham, to be blown down again in ill-omened 
fashion, the charge was committed to Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney. Sir Edmund ventured with it into the thick of 
the fight at Edgehill, He was offered his life to deliver 
it, and answered bravely that his life was his own, but 
the standard was his sovereign’s. And when the standard 
was captured, the hand of Sir Edmund, according to 
story, though cut off at the wrist, still grasped it. ‘The 
gentleman who thus perished, after, as it it said, sixteen 
enemies had fallen, went resignedly to the wars as the 
king’s servant, content to die doing his devoir, and feel- 
ing his heart, in his own despite, on the other side. 
Concerning the murder of the second Sir Edmund, after 
his surrender, it is difficult to speak with historical 
equanimity. His face is perhaps the most striking of 
the many that are now reproduced from the noble 
gallery at Claydon. A comely as well as a conscientious 
race appear to have been the Verneys. They had their 
black sheep, however, and the pictures now reproduced 
of them and their connexions add charm as well as value 
to the book, Very curious is their orthography. How 
lax this was in the times of the Stuart kings is known ; 
but it might easily be surmised that the Verneys elected 
to have an orthography of their own. No slight amount 
of ingenuity is ry to assign any meaning at all 
to certain words, and some of the conjectures that have 
been made seem surprisingly daring. The volumes are 
welcome—how welcome cannot easily be said—and it is 
only to be hoped that further treasures from the same 
— will, as seems half promised, in time see the 
ight. 


Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A, 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Fitzpatrick ie a veteran labourer in the great field 
of modern Irish history. He is one of the very few 
persons who has his feelings under control sufficiently 
to be able to criticize the men of the days before the 
union of the kingdoms with anything approaching to 
fairness, 

The work he bas now given us is in some ways the 
best he has ever produced. The subject it treats upon 
is a painful one, and diegrace must, in our opinion, ever 
attach not only to the wretched creatures who drew 
blood-money for betraying their comrades, but also to 








those who paid them for their unholy work.] We are 
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aware that speculators on the th of morals have 
some of them laboured defences of the em- 
ployment of spies, and we are by no means inclined to 
argue against their assumptions on the general issue ; 
but we have no hesitation whatever in affirming that the 
spies who served in Ireland a century ago were employed 
wrongfully, Mr. Fitzpatrick passes few moral judgments ; 
he telis the facts plainly, and leaves them to speak for 
themselves. We should be much surprised if any one 
could now be found to ssy a word in palliation of the 
acts of such men as Armstrong Turner. 

We cannot close this notice without remarking on the 
great ind and ability exhibited by the author in 
tracing the life histories of the men who flit across his 
pages. He knows well the value of old newspapers and 
obscure pamphlets. Even an old directory will some- 
times help him to run down bis quarry, It seems strange 
to say that the men of a hundred years ago are often far 
more difficult of identification than those who flourished 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, This is, how- 
ever, the fact, as we know from personal experience. 
The reasons for it are far too complex to be explained 
here in detail. 

No future histerian of the reign of George III. can 
ever afford to ignore Mr, Fitzpatrick’s ‘Secret Service 
under Pitt.’ It relates, however, almost entirely to Irish 
affairs. A similar system was going on in England and 
Scotland, the annals of which are at present in the 
darkest obscurity. We trust this book will inspire some 
properly qualified man to give us a companion volume 
relating to England and Scotland, 


The Early Religion of Israel. By James Robertson, 
D.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tux “ higher criticism ” sometimes gets so high that it 
finds iteelf in the clouds, Dr. Robertson has set himself 
the task of bringing down its airy and misty specu- 
lations into the sober region of common sense and pro- 
bability. The fact is the apostles of the new learning, 
Stade, Kuenen, Wellbausen, Daumer, and Vatke, have 
made such unwarrantable demands on men’s credulity 
that a reaction was sure to come. What passes for a 
proof or basis of a theory with a bigher critic is often 
touchingly childlike in ite simplicity. A subjective im- 
pression or theoretic assumption is made to serve instead 
of a hard bistoric fact. His insight into primzval mill- 
stones is wonderful, but unhappily he does not see quite 
the same things there that another higher critic does— 
nor does one or other succeed in reconciling what he 
sees with the obstinate facts of the case. All these 
vagaries Dr. Robertson lays bare in the dry light of 
logic with the utmost patience, courtesy, and knowledge. 
ir any inconvenient passage refuses to square with the 
pet theory of the higher critic it is got rid of by being 
pronounced an interpolation or later accretion, Even 
then he has his difficulties, Wellhausen, for instance, 
theorizes that the early history of Israel is only the ideas 
of a later age projected on a misty past, and then a few 
pages afterwards he has to confess that the character 
of the legendary beroes does not harmonize, as we should 
expect, with the later historical developments, The in- 
consistency of all this is well commented upon by Dr. 
Robertson, “The critics object to the Biblical theory 
that it relies so much on the supernatural; the charac- 
teristic feature of their own is the unnatural” (p. 477). 
It would be more epigrammatic, and not less true, to 
say “the infra-natural.” Writers of this school are fond 
of asserting that their argument is cumulative ; but the 
cumulus, when examined, is found to consist of con- 
jectures and speculations, and it remains to be proved 
that a conclusion which rests upon many insecure bases 
is stronger than one which rests upon two or three lees 
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insecure. Perhaps the truest estimate of the results 
obtained by the new science is that which has been made 
by one of themselves—M. Renan : “ Little conjectural 
sciences, which are unmade as fast as they are made, 
and which will be neglected a hundred years hence.” 
Dr. Roberteon takes bis stand, as his point d’appui, on 
the two earliest prophets, Amos and Hosea, whose hie 
torical position as writers of the ninth to the ej 
century B.C. is not disputed, and he finds these rotal 
holding essentially the same scheme of history which ig 
by modern critics pronounced to be late and unhis 
torical ; and he concludes that the eighth century iss 
time of broad historic day, when Israel had a definite 
account to give of itself and of its early history, and the 
same ethical and spiritual ideas as afterwards prevailed, 


Unper the title ‘ Un Statuaire Décorateur,’ M. Octave 
Uzanne gives, in the fifth number of L’Art et (Jdée, an 
interesting and brilliantly illustrated account of M, 
Joseph Chéret, whose decorative work certainly displays 
refreshing novelty. M. Uzanne also gives a description 
of the Victor Hugo MSS. in the possession of Mr. Davey, 
the discovery of which was announced in the A 
These he elects to call ‘ Les Propos de Table de Victor 
Hugo a Guernesey.’ M, Henri Nogressau deals with 
“ Puffing,” otherwise ‘ Les «tapes de la Réclame,’ and 
M. Gausseron makes what he can in the way of * Bib. 
liographie Printaniére’ of the somewhat meagre pro- 
ductions of the Parisian press. 


Unper the title of “ The Elizabethan Library” Mr. 
Elliot Stock is about to publich a series of volumes 
senting the writings of the great authors of the Eliza! 
age. The series will be edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, and 
the first volume, which is just ready for publication, will 
consist of extracts from the writings of Sir Philip Sidney 
by Dr. George Mac Donald, 

A cHeaP edition, in one volume, of Mr. Hubert Hall's 
‘ History of the Customs Revenue of England’ is an- 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

It is pleasant to learn that the suggestion made in 
*N.&Q.,’ that an honorary degree was the due of Mr, 
Joseph Foster, has been accepted, the degree of M.A, 
having been conferred upon that most diligent writer by 
the University of Oxford on Monday last. 





Botices to Corresyondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a ae slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 

to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Lvcis % Tempora mutantur’’),—The real quotation, 
found in Borbonius, is :— 

Omnia mutantur nos et mutamur in illis, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








